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The Wind of God 


JOHN P. PETERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


N my paper of the above title, published in Vol. XXX, 

Part I (1911) of the Journax, on page 47 I said: 

“Of the actual procedure of eagles, griffon vultures, or other 
similar birds in the earlier stages of teaching or helping their 
young to fly, described in the first two verses of the above 
quatrain, I am able to get no information from published works 
or from personal inquiry of the most distinguished ornithol- 
ogists, whom I have in the last few months annoyed with many 
importunities.” 

Indeed, at that time, the best ornithological authorities whom 
I consulted seethed inclined to agree that birds do not teach 
their young to fly; that, with the exception of pigeons, no bird 
pushes its young out of its nest; and that eagles and vultures, 
certainly, are so built that they cannot carry nor support their 
young; that, consequently, the passage in Deut. 3211, which 
seemed to me to be an eye-witness description of the manner 
in which griffon vultures teach their young to fly, was not the 
description of an eye-witness at all, and that, therefore, one 
could not from that deduce the meaning of 1. 

At that time I had no personal evidence from reliable wit- 
nesses as to the procedure of griffon vultures or other large birds 
with their young before flight, and only one passage, quoted by 
Driver in his “Commentary on Deuteronomy” and by Tristram 
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in his “Natural History of the Bible“, giving Davy’s account 
of two parent eagles on Ben Nevis supporting their young on 
expanded wings when exhausted in making their first flight. 
I have no doubt that normally, as was suggested to me by the 
naturalists whom I consulted, young birds in general learn to 
fly by themselves, but I have now obtained abundant proof of 
the eye-witness character of the account in Deuteronomy, and 
that, if not the regular and ordinary method, the procedure 
there described is at least characteristic in the case of many 
birds, and especially of eagles. For small birds I have the 
evidence of numerous observers among my own acquaintance of 
the old birds pushing their young out of the nest, and then 
trying to entice or force them to fly, but none of birds support- 
ing their young in flight. 

For large birds I have from Dr. Talcott Williams the follow- 
ing observation of the habits of the stork, which he permits me 
to use: 5 

“T passed my early boyhood, as you well know, up to my 
ninth year, in Mosul. Every mosque in the city had its storks’ 
nest and they were common at other coigns of vantage. One of 
the highest was not far from the high, flat roof on which I 
played as a boy, there being room on it, as I remember 
distinctly, for two and I think three separate nests. I remember, 
with the distinctness with which one goes back in memory ona 
point like this, my father calling me and taking me on the roof 
in the early morning one day when the storks were teaching 
their young to fly. The time had come for migration, some 
having left their nests already, some having taken preliminary 
wheels before the flocks started and some: apparently delayed 
by their undeveloped young. The awkward young stumbled 
around their nests and seriously objected to taking a flight. 
The older birds pushed them out and when they were fluttering 
swept below and caught them, carrying them along until they 
learned to use their wings. I remember distinctly one bird, 
well grown, which was not caught and dropped, a shapeless, 
fluttering mass, to be killed at the foot of the minaret. This 
picture is all extremely distinct. My impression was, and here 
I pass from the distinct field of memory to the vaguer field of 
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knowledge, that all the chicks did not need to be taught but 
that all of them needed urging, in order to leave the nest. Some 
flew easily and some needed a good deal of aid, but the sight 
of the parent birds and their companioning friends, sweeping 
down near the nest, showing how easy it is to fly, apparently 
(for this you will see is inference) clattering their bills and 
sounding the note of the stork, which is like that of all those 
birds, is very evident in my vision. This particular nest was 
near enough to the house so that one could see the hen stork 
sitting, could mark her interest in the approach of her spouse 
with food and see the furry little chicks before they had the 
later feathers which grow upon them. The storks were never 
molested, and, as you know, in Turkey the stork is never 
touched.” 

The Rev. Mr. Hanauer, of Damascus, to whom I wrote to 
ask if he could obtain from natives information as to the habits 
of the griffon vulture in Palestine and the Lebanon, writes me 
as follows: 

“T have never seen either eagles or vultures “stirring up” 
their nests, or “carrying their young on their wings.” I have, 
however, heard the late Bishop Gobat relate that when in 
Abyssinia, between the years 1829 and 1837, he had seen 
eagles assist their young in flight, by flying underneath them 
when the brood were beginning to try their wings, and seemed 
weary and about to drop. In this case the parent birds car- 
ried their young for a while till they had rested, and then let 
them start again by themselves. I have also the testimony of 
one of my sons, who takes a keen interest in such things, to the 
effect that he has seen ravens act towards their young in the 
same way.” ! 


1 The Rev. William J. Long records the following observation of an 
eagle forcing its young to fly, which shows the stirring up the nest, a 
rushing upon the young, and also the support of the young in its flight 
by the old bird. I doubt, however, whether as an observation of facts 
this’ has: much value. 

“A mother eagle had tried in vain to tempt her little one to leave 
the nest on a high cliff. With food in her talons, she came to the edge 
of the nest, hovered over it a moment, so as to give the hungry eaglet 
a sight and smell of food, then went slowly down to the valley, taking 

6* 
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It occurred to me that from our own Rocky Mountains I 
might obtain some information with regard to the habits of 
eagles, and, at my request, Bishop Thomas of Wyoming sent a 
note to the missionaries in the mountain districts of that state, 
asking them if they could furnish or secure the information I 
desired. Here are one or two notes which I have received in 
answer to those inquiries: 

“When the young eagles are in the nest the two parent birds 
are nearly always away hunting, but after the young is forced 


the food with her, and telling the little one to come and he should have 
it. He called after her loudly and spread his wings a dozen times to 
follow. But the plunge was too awful; he was afraid and settled back 
into the nest.” What followed, Mr. Long describes thus: 

“In a little while she came back again, this time without food, and 
hovered over the nest, trying every way to induce the little one to leave 
it. She succeeded at last, when with a desperate effort he sprang up- 
ward and flapped to the ledge above. Then, after surveying the world 
gravely from his new place, he flapped back to the nest, turned a deaf 
ear to all his mother’s assurances that he could fly just as easily to the 
treetops below, if he only would. 

“Suddently, as if discouraged, she rose well above him. I held my 
breath, for I knew what was coming. The little fellow stood on the 
edge of the nest, looking down at the plunge which he dared not take. 
There was a sharp cry from behind, which made him alert, tense as a 
watchspring. The next instant the mother-eagle had swooped, striking 
the nest at his feet, sending his support of twigs and himself and them 
out into the air together. 

“He was afloat now, afloat on the blue air in spite of himself, and 
flapped lustily for life. Over him, under him, beside him, hovered the 
mother on tireless wings, calling softly that she was there, But the 
awful fear of the depths and the lance tops of the spruces was upon 
the little one; his flapping grew more wild; he fell faster and faster. 
Suddenly—more in fright, it seemed to me, than because he had spent 
his strength—he lost his balance and turned head downward in the air. 
It was all over now, it seemed; he folded his wings to be dashed to 
pieces. 

“Then like a flash the old mother-eagle shot under him; his despairing 
feet touched her broad shoulders, between her wings. He righted him- 
self, rested an instant, found his head; then she dropped like a shot 
from under him, leaving him to come down on his own wings. It was 
all the work of an instant before I lost them among the trees far below. 
And when I found them again with my glass, the eaglet was in the top 
of a great pine, and the mother was feeding him.” 
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out of the nest one of the old ones always remains with it, 
nearly all of the time on the wing, generally circling around, 
but at times doing everything that it is possible for a bird to do 
on the wing, such as flying swiftly toward the young, as if it were 
going to fly against it, but stopping and beating the air with 
its wings just over its head. At other times it would rise 
several hundred feet, dropping nearly perpendicularly until 
near its young, then turning upward and rising again.” 

In answer to more detailed questions, the same writer adds: 

“T have seen the young ones learning to fly several times ... 
When the young ones are full grown the old ones force them 
out of the nest. Then the young have to fly up on a nearby cliff 
before they will feed them, going higher with each trial, untii 
after about a week the young are able to go any place on the 
ridge. Then one of the old ones will take a bird or small 
animal and fly across the canyon, continuing to do this until 
the young follow. Then they will fly around, letting the young 
ones come nearly close enough to get their food. After that 
the young are with the old birds’ for about three weeks, then 
they are absent for about a week, the old ones returning 
alone.” 

A missionary at Wind River, among the Shoshone Indians, 
sends me the following: 

“An old white trapper informs me that the eagle pecks at 
and jostles its young (when old enough) out of the nest until 
they take to wing and fly to a nearby crag: then it repeats the 
same thing until the young one, driven by the old bird, soars 
away. An experienced half-breed trapper tells me that, when 
the young eagle attempts to fly, should it get into difficulties, 
the old bird will seize it with its talons and carry it back to 
the nest, and that sometimes, when the young one becomes ex- 
hausted during its first flight, the parent bird will fly beneath 
it and bear it up on its back.” 

Without going further, this testimony, it seems % me, is 
sufficient to prove that the passage Deut. 3211 is actually an 
eye-witness description and that the process there described is 
as follows: The eagle (or griffon vulture) “stirs up” its nest, 
that is, it pushes, jostles or in some way drives the young out; 
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then, if the young does not fly, the eagle proceeds to entice it 
or to force it to do so, and the particular method described in 
this passage is the flying at the young with a violent down-rush, 
flapping of the wings and the like. Then, if the young eagle, 
thus forced into flight, lose its courage or its strength, the old 
eagle flies under it and supports it with its pinions. 

I am now prepared to claim that the meaning of the word 
IM is the same in the three places in which it occurs, Gen. 
12, Deut. 3211 and Jer. 239, and that it indicates in all cases 
violent, not gentle motion. The first passage should be trans- 
lated “The wind of God rushing upon the face of the water;” 
and the second “rushes upon her young”, while in the third it 
means “shakes”. 
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Note on Vashti 


J. DYNELEY PRINCE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


T is perfectly clear that the names Mordecai and Esther in 

the Book of Esther are of Semitic origin, and, furthermore, 
that the author, especially in the case of Mordecai, was using 
a name which, in the late post-exilic period at least, was re- 
garded as a Jewish one. We may compare the mention of a 
Mordecai, for example, in Ezra 22 and Nehemiah 77 in con- 
nection with a number of Semitic names. Mordecai! (3ST) 
stands for Marduka, with which should be compared the SIT 
of an Aramaic gloss (Clay, OT'SS, i. 313) “man of Marduk”, 
or properly, “Mardukaean”, a name which, although heathen 
from a Jewish point of view, was evidently permissible for an 
exilic Jew to bear. Such a name stands on the same plane as 
many more modern names of Jews and at the time of the com- 
pilation of the Book of Esther had probably lost its Babylonian 
sense entirely. The name Esther has long been recognized as 
a derivative from the Babylonian god-name Jstar and cannot 
be regarded as a derivative from Persian Sitareh?, Stareh = 
Greek acrjp “star”. 

The name Vashti, however, differs from Mordecai and Esther, 
in that it does not show so patent an origin. Clay (“Amurru”, 


1 There can of course be no connection between Mordecai and the 
Persian name Wardaké, which appears on a seal with a female picture 
(Horn, Sassanid. Siegelsteine, p. 34, N. 33). This means ‘little rose’ and 
has been compared by Justi (Iran. Namenbuch) with the name Bpddaxos 
(p. 351). It is equally impossible to derive Mordecai from a compound 
with Bab. (w)arad ‘servant’; as (w)arad-Akha ‘the servant of Akha’, an 
Elamic deity. 

2 The name of the mother of Avicena (Justi, op. cit., p. 311). 
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p. 127) is inclined to connect Vashti etymologically with En- 
Martu by way of En-Mastu (p. 127), and formulates the com- 
parison: AWUS = En-Mastu = En-Martu = Baal Amurru. 
This AWS is an Aramaic gloss equated with Martu, which 
Clay ‘reads En-Wast(u).? It is true that ma-a’ = MAS (BAR) 
= ma-a-su-Ninib, B. 1778, to which should be added Clay’s 
comparison (op. cit., p. 200): @Ma-a-su % 4Ma-as-tum mare Sin 
*Masu and Mastu are children of Sin”, the moon-god. Of 
course, Maxtum is clearly to be regarded here as the feminine 
of Ma¥ = MAS (BAR) and would seem to indicate the consort 
of Ninib, furnishing a tempting analogy with the obscure Vashti 
of the Book of Esther. In the biblical account, however, the 
name of the Persian king is given in a reasonably correct Per- 
sian form Ahasuerus = WNW, so that here we have un- 
doubtedly a Hebraised form of an Aryan name. Inasmuch as 
Mordecai and Esther are Semitic names of Jews, who are 
supposed to be dealing with hostile aliens and the alien king’s 
name appears in a quasi-Persian form, it would seem natural 
to look for the derivation of his queen’s name Vashti rather in 
the Persian or Elamic nomenclature than in Semitic. If, as 
seems advisable, we are to consider the Book of Esther as being 
a late Jewish popular adaptation of an earlier tale, based upon 
a primitive Babylonian narrative of contest for national supre- 
macy between Babylonian (Semitic) and Non-Babylonian (non- 
Semitic) powers, it would militate against the unity of the Esther 
narrative to regard Vashti as a variant of a Semitic Babylonian 
name such as “Mastum. In any case, the fixed final -i in Vashti 
would seem to indicate a Non-Semitic origin. This final -i is 
well attested by the Greek texts*"Aorw; 'Ovaorw and 'Ovaorn 
Josephus Ant. 116,1.4 Furthermore, it is highly likely that the 
anti-Semitic Haman is not a Semitic name. Jensen has sought 
to connect Haman with the Elamic god-name Khum, Khumban, 
Khumma, Amba, Umba® which seems a possible comparison. 


’ For various opinious as to nwiuKX, sce Prince, JBL, XXIV, pp. 54 fi. 

1 The final y in ’Ovdcrn in Josephus certainly seems to show that this 
vowel at this period had the same 7-value as in modern Greek. 

5 WZKM, VI. pp. 58; 70; ZDMG, LV. pp. 235f. Cf. also Zimmern, 
KAT., p. 485; pp. 516 ff. 
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Haman might also be Iranian Human (older Homan; Justi, 
Iran. Namenbuch, p. 132), but I am inclined to agree to an 
Elamic derivation, in view of the tempting possibility of also 
deriving Vashti from an Elamic, rather than from an Iranian 
source. 

In the Elamic documents, there occurs a divine name written 
MAS (BAR)-TI. Jensen (ZDMG, LV, 235) reads this Masti 
and not B(P)arti, because the Bar = bar sign can have the 
value mas in Elamic, as well as in Semitic Babylonian. Also 
in WZKM, VI, pp. 61—62, he repeats his opinion that BARTI 
was to be read M(w)asti = Vashti and contradicts the view of 
Weissbach (Neue Beitriige, 755, 27f.) and Sayce, that BARTI 
was to be read B(P)arti. Here it should be noted that Hiising 
points out (OLZ, VIII, p.390) that the pronunciation P(B)arti 
for this name is established by the occurrence of the name 
Pa-ar-ti-ki-ra, that of the city of Portipa ([lopti7a), as well 
as by the allusion to a prince of Parti, all of which names 
contain the element p(b)ar- of P(B)arti. On the other hand, 
Hiising denies that there is any Elamic deity Masti = Vashti, 
which latter name he connects with Indo-Iranian Wah(i)3ti, 
apparently for Wahista. 

The comparison between Vashti and Iranian (Avestan) 
Wahista, the superlative’ of wanhu ‘good’ has already been 
made (see Gesenius, Hebr. Lexicon"®, s. v. SW). This is un- 
satisfactory, owing to the fixed -2 ending in Vashti. Nor can 
we connect Vashti with such a form as vasti, the 3. p. sing. of 
Avestan vac ‘desire; wish’: ‘she (he) desires’, because we should 
rather expect a passive participle here: ‘the desired one = 
Désirée’, but this would be U%té in Avestan. The modern 
Persian vasti ‘beauty’ (Justi, Namenbuch, p. 359) is a later 
form and a doubtful comparison in this case. 

I believe that Vashti is Elamic rather than Persian and that 
the difficulties raised against Jensen’s connection of it with 
Elamic Mati by Hiising are overcome, if it be remembered 
that the BAR-MAS sign, with both bar and ma values, re- 
presented orginally a single vocable war (var), a suggestion 
which I made in MSZ, p. XII. It is well known that m = w, 
probably a nasal w, similar to the nasalized mh = w(v) which 
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appears to-day, for instance, in Scottish Gaelic Jamh ‘hand’. 
That * and s frequently interchange is too well known to re- 
quire demonstration. In modern Turkish, for example, the final 
r in such words as bir ‘one’ is almost 7, and the * in Czech 
(passim) is an excellent example of an existing consonant which 
stands phonetically halfway between 7 and s. If it be supposed 
then that Elamic Masti and B(P)arti are one and the same 
name, this word probably contains the Elamic V7-t, seen in 
Mitanni in AS-ti ‘consort’, which, however, Bork® reads ruti 
and connects with the older Elamic rw’ti, which word has un- 
doubtedly the same stem as vw’ ‘human beings’. Bork admits, 
however, that AS-ti may be read aiti and only rejects any 
connection between this word and the Semitic Babylonian assatu 
‘woman’. In this he is, of course, quite correct. Mitanni “ast 
= *arti and metathetically probably = Old Elamic 7’ti = Mitanni 
ruti ‘consort’, which may be the stem of the god-name Bar (Ma3)ti 
and this may really have been the original of the Vashti of 
Esther.7 That the compiler of Esther had a very vague notion 
as to foreign names is seen from his use of T'arshish§ (1 14) 
for a Persian prince. 

6 Ferdinand Bork, Die Mitannische Sprache, p. 79. 

7 If Bork is correct in his connection of Elamic with the Caucasus 
linguistic group, the name of the Georgian prince Waste (Joh. Mami- 
koni in Langlois, Coll. i. 381) may have some connection with Barti- 
Warti- Vashti. 

8 Tarsig (also in I Chr. 710) is of course an invented name; accord- 


ing to LXX and Josephus = ‘chrysolith stone’. See, however, Haupt, 
in Verh. d. 13 Or. Kongr., p. 233. 
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A New Collation of MS 22 of the Gospels 


HENRY A. SANDERS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


ANUSCRIPTS as men may be born under an un- 

lucky star and have misfortune attend them through an 
existence however long. Certainly such seems to be the case 
with MS 22, for it has now suffered its fourth collation. The 
first collation was made by Simonius in the margin of the Cur- 
cellaeus edition and was used by Wettstein, who doubtless gave 
only a selection of the readings. Even granting that, the col- 
lation must have been inaccurate and was made almost worthless 
by the fact that it combined the five MSS 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
all from Colbert’s collection, by stating how many of them agreed 
in having the cited variants. Colb. 5 thus means that all of these 
MSS agreed, while Colb. 1 may mean any of them. Scholz, 1830, 
criticised Wettstein especially for his inaccuracy in publishing 
this MS but his own work was far worse, though he claimed to 
have made a complete new collation. In fact we find a fairly 
continous list of the readings in Matthew, though I counted 
82 omissions and 9 other errors. In Mark he tired after com- 
pleting the first four chapters, though he omitted 25 interesting 
readings in this short passage; for the rest of the Gospel he 
gives but six readings, two in verses 32 and 33 of the sixth chapter 
and four in the last twelve verses of Mark. In Luke he omits 
all readings from 121 to 2241 except one in 1814 and two in 
20 31-3; in the portion really collated there are 143 good read- 
ings omitted and six are wrong. In John again a complete col- 
lation was attempted but I noted 66 omissions and 16 other 
errors, of which seven were actual inventions. My attention was 
first attracted to this MS by these discrepancies in its publi- 
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cation by Scholz. It, however, seemed probable that the want 
would be supplied by von Soden’s edition, so I first compared 
the readings cited in his introduction, pp. 1043-6 (the text had 
not at that time appeared). As I found 36 errors in some 210 
readings, I felt encouraged to proceed. In 10 cases von Soden 
had wrongly assigned to MS 22 the reading of the group to which 
he had attached it, but in 24 cases he had failed to note or had 
changed the reading so that it did not agree with the other 
members of the group. The evidence thus seemed to confirm 
von Soden’s assignment of MS 22 to the H* group, though there 
was reason to believe that the Antioch element had been under- 
stated. It may be here remarked that in his text volume von Soden 
has given a new arrangement of the members of this group, which 
he now calls I7and joins MS 22 in a special sub-group with 118 
and 209. Not only does he thus break up Lake’s family 1 into 
two groups but states that the collation was found so faulty that 
new ones had to be made. 

For his own collation of 22 he makes a slight apology with 
the statement that it was “woértlich, wenn auch kursorisch kol- 
lationiert”, yet a thorough comparison with my own collation 
reveals 1443 differences. In making this comparison I counted 
also all instances of the group I” as well as the sub-group 17”, 
when 22 was not noted as disagreeing. I have not of course 
been able to verify my readings in these numerous cases of dif- 
ference, but many of them are readings which I have marked 
sic in my collation and others I had verified because of disagree- 
ment with Scholz or Wettstein. In such an immense number, 
however, the great majority have had no verification, yet I ven- 
ture to make the assertion that mere carelessness could not 
cause so many differences. Either von Soden has assumed that 
22 went with its group or sub-group in many cases where he did 
not know the reading, or he was furnished an erroneous collation. 
A somewhat detailed study of these differences may throw light 
on this question. While I treat all these differences as errors 
of the von Soden edition, I do not deny that a certain number 
of errors, especially of omission, may be present in my own, for 
it was rapidly, if carefully made, and was verified only when it 
was found to differ from Scholz or Wettstein. With this admission 
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I proceed to the classification. In Matthew von Soden has 
274 errors of which 195 are readings of the special group 
(= fam. 1), where I found no variation from the Textus Re- 
ceptus. Yet in 79 other cases he omits or gives incorrectly 
readings which I have noted; of these 25 he omits to mention, 
including many cases of second hand, and 54 are actual errors, 
which often assign to the manuscript readings belonging to a 
different or even opposite class. Some of these may be due to 
misprints, others to omission. In Mark there are 303 errors of 
which 229 are additions to and 74 variations from my list. Of 
the latter only 13 are actual omissions on the part of von Soden 
and 61 are incorrect or wrongly assigned which may be equivalent 
to omission. In Luke there are 608 errors of which 489 are 
extra readings and 119 are errors in or omissions of readings 
which I found. In John there are 258 errors; 185 extra readings 
inserted and 73 of the variants found by me omitted or incor- 
rectly assigned. 

That there was an actual tendency in these variations is 
further illustrated by the fact that in the great majority of the 
cases von Soden’s changes have made MS 22 conform to type, 
i.e. agree with the other members of its group. In only 24 cases 
does he cite MS 22 for special readings (unsupported by its 
relatives), which are not in my collation. Some of these may 
well be correct and in any case the number is too small to cast 
much reflection on the accuracy of either collation. There are 
29 other errors where MS 22, though specially mentioned, has 
the support of one or more members of its group. In practically 
all of the other additional readings noted von Soden seems to 
have forced 22 into agreement with the other members of its 
group or the majority of them. In only two cases does von Soden 
repeat a definite error of Scholz, viz. Matthew 8 28 yadapyyev 
for yepyeonvev and 1414 — os. Among so many errors these are 
probably accidental, yet von Soden’ and Scholz also unite in 
overlooking the following readings: Mt. 44 — 0, 612 agyxaper, 
714 te for ort, 1210 + exee 155 eav for av' 1525 rpocedOovea, 
15 32 py for unrore, 1625 aroXeon, 18 35 + ovr, 1928 kabyoecOe, 


1 He often cites or seems to cite the MS for the opposite reading, when 
he has really only omitted to mention. 
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1929 kAnpouyoe, 2138 avrov THv KAnpovomay, 23 14 —de, 243 
evtov, 27 29 yovueTourtes, 27 41 + Kar papicawr, Mk. 24 xpa- 
Barrov, 2 9-12 xpaBatrov, 222 —veov', 225 +cat, 34 +71, 324-5 
om. verse, Lk. 1 59+ Kat, 2 2 kupimov, 2.5 — yuvaiki, 319 — urcrrov, 
326 vaad, 3 28 vnpn, 329 wpap, 335 cepovy, 51 Kat for tou', 58 
yovacu, 5 35 erap0n, 6 31 —xat', 7 46 Tovs Todas ov, 8 3 Tworavva, 
85 eavTou, 810 cuvwow, 8 31 wapexade ovy, 933 —o (before ze- 
Tpos), 941 tr woe, 952 eavtov, 104 BadAartia, 106 av for dar, 
10:15 9. oc. uywOnon, 1016 +Kxat o aTrooTtetAavTos me, 19 36 
aAnotoy doxet cot, 22 53 adda, 23.53 + Ty, 24 22 opOpwa, 2439 
—jpe, Joh. 51 + de, 57 —eyw, 5 45 katnyopycwr, 5 46 Moce, 
6 32 vu dedwxe, 654 + ev, 929 Mace, 103 kara, 1021 Ta + Ta, 
10 34 exvov, 1115 adAa, 122 cuvavaxemevwy, 13 4 —ex, 13 34 
+ wAny, 13 38 apyyon, 19 5 exwv for dopwr, 197 Oeov voy, 19 24 
dremeptrav, 201 + amo Ts Oupas, 20 29 + ue. Too much weight 
should not be attached to this long list, but combined with the 
repetition of the two errors above noted it may indicate that 
the Scholz edition was compared for the sake of adding to an 
imperfect collation. With this brief summary of its previous 
treatment we return to the study of the MS itself. 

MS 22 (v. Sod. € 288) is in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 
where it is numbered Par. nat. gr. 72. It is of the 12th century? and 
contains 232 leaves, 18.8 by 26 cm in size. Leaves 7-10 belong 
before 1-6. The following parts of the text are now missing: 
Mt. 11-22; 421-525; Joh. 14 22-16 27. The parchment is of 
excellent quality, thin and pliable; it is somewhat discolored 
but the distinctive goatskin veins could be seen in many leaves 
and the parchment seemed of fairly uniform quality. In thick- 
ness it varies from .09 to .21 mm, but thinner leaves (.10 to .15 mm) 
predominate. Von Soden in his introduction called attention to 
but ten instances of correction by first or second hand in this 
MS, though he implied that corrections were numerous and 
regularly from the fam. 1 type to the Antioch type. Yet my 
collation shows only some sixty cases of correction where dif- 
ferent readings come in question. These are generally by a 
second hand as suggested by the change in ink, but contempo- 


2 Two subscriptions on the last page have been made practically ille- 
gible by a recent repair of the leaf; one is in nearly contemporary script. 
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rary, as far as I could judge from the writing. In about 40 cases 
the first hand has a text of the fam. 1 type, while the correction 
is of the Antioch type, but the following cases do not admit of 
this explanation: Matthew 223 vaGapeO man. 1, vaapa0 man. 2; 
6 25 om. man. 1, + 9 Tt wuyre man, 2; 10 4 o kavawrns man. 1, 
0 Kavavatos man. 2; 1619 dedeuevov man. 1, dedeueva man. 2; 
17 4 Mwon man. 1, Mooe man. 2; 27 43 + 0 before wos man. 2; 
Mark 11 21 e€ypara man. 1, e€npavOy man. 2; 14 3 roAvTeAous 
man. 1, woAvtimov man. 2; 14 65 eXauBavoy man. 1, eBadXov 
man. 2; Luke 15 avrov man. 1, avrw man. 2; 21 e& man. |, 
omit man. 3; 239 and 50 NaCapar man. 1, NaCaper man. 2; 
3 24 lawa man. 1, Iavve (= at) man. 2; 61 Twy man. 1, omit 
man. 2; 18 5 vromaCm man. 1, vrwmaCm man. 2; 18 25 Tpypa- 
Aras man. 1, TpuTyuaTos man. 3; 1917 avtw man. 1, avTwy man. 3; 
John 3 24 Tv man. 1, omit man. 2; 671 yueAXev man. 1, eweArAev 
man. 2; 8 44 AaAye man. 1, AaAe man. 2; 10 21 avoryew man. 1, 
avoiéar man. 2; 12 25 aroAeom man. 1, aroAevet man. 2; 17 17 
cov man. 1, omit man. 2. 

These 24 cases constitute more than a third of all the cor- 
rections and in many of them an Antioch reading of the first 
hand has been changed to agree with fam. 1 or some related 
form. If I am right in supposing that they were made by the 
dtopOwrijs or in some cases by the original scribe, it would seem 
that the immediate parent of our MS was filled with corrections 
to the Antioch type and that it was not always clear which was 
the preferred form. Where corrections and glosses are written 
both interlinear and in the margin a scribe may well be excused 
for confusing them. It is also possible that the dtopOw7js restored 
the original reading in some cases out of personal preference, 
for the corrected text did not often make its way in a community 
without opposition. 

As I have above stated in discussing von Soden’s treatment 
of the MS, there can be no question of its general relationship 
with his group I”, which is an enlargement of Lake’s family 1. 
This part of my discussion may therefore be limited to an ana- 
lysis of the variations and their cause. 

In Matthew MS 22 has 257 probable fam. 1 readings; MS 118 
fails to support, 7. e. has been corrected to Antioch type 5 times, 
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and for the same reason MSS 1 and 209 combined withdraw 
their support 77 times; MS 1 fails the group 17 times. Against 
this the catalogue of readings of the Antioch type shows a re- 
markable excess: MS 22 goes with the Antioch against all other 
members of fam. 1 241 times; joined with MS 209 it gives the 
Antioch 7 times; joined with MS 118, 35 times, joined with MS 1, 
94 times. If we add to this total the 195 cases where MS 1 
has special readings while MSS 22, 118, 209 unite with the 
Antioch text, we get a total of 572 cases where MS 22 supports 
the Antioch text against probable readings of the fam. 1 type; 
of these only the 195 cases where Lake based the fam. 1 text 
on MS 1 alone are very questionable and the-majority of these 
have been established by von Soden’s new evidence. The less 
striking character of MS 22 is shown by its having only 37 similar 
special readings; these will be discussed later. MS 118 has 59 
special readings and MS 209, 25. A decided increase in the 
number of agreements of MS 22 with the Antioch text is found 
from chapter 22 on. This causes a small increase in the number 
of agreements with MS 118 and a corresponding withdrawal 
from MS 1. The number of unquestioned fam. 1 readings does 
not seem to be much affected. 

In Mark MS 22 has only 168 probable fam. 1 readings; of 
these 14 lack the support of MS 118, and 7 the support of MS 1, 
while in 38 cases MS 22 gets support from but one other MS 
of Lake’s group. On the other hand MS 22 shows 634 agree- 
ments with the Antioch type against fam, 1; of these 407 have 
no support from the other members of the group, and 186 the 
support of MS 118 only. The text of our MS has been very 
decidedly accommodated to the Antioch type and this agreement 
is evenly distributed throughout the gospel. There are 20 special 
readings against 72 im MS 1, 52 in MS 118, 28 in MS 209, and 
15 in the five chapters of MS 131 compared. 

In Luke MS 22 has-299 probable fam. 1 readings; of these 
36 have the support of MS 1 only, 11 of 118-209 only, and 12 
of MS 131 only. Against these we find a total of 693 agree- 
ments with the Antioch type in opposition to probable fam. 1 
readings. In 389 of these MS 22 stands alone against the other 
four members of the group. There are also possibly some fam. 1 
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readings in the 80 special variants of MS 1, the 43 of MS 118, 
the 9 of MS 209, but hardly in the 185 specials of MS 131. 
MS 22 has 51 special variants. There seems no variation in the 
typeof text throughout the Gospel. 

In John MS 22 has 203 probable fam. 1 readings though there 
is a lacuna from 14, 22 to 16, 27. Of these 5 lack the support 
of MS 118, which ends at 16, 25; 20 lack the support of MS 209, 
all except one after the lacuna of chapter 16; and 33 lack the 
support of MS 1 (all before the lacuna in chapter 14). Against 
these there is a total of 387 agreements with the Antioch type 
in opposition to probable fam. 1 readings. In 240 of these MS 22 
stands alone against the others of the group, while in 50 (all 
except one after the lacuna) it is supported by MS 209. It has 
27 special readings while there are 13 in MS 118, 27 in MS 209, 
and 66 in MS 1. There seems a very decided change in the type 
of text after the lacuna, for in the latter part MS 22 stands 
much nearer to the Antioch text and also to MS 209, which 
here approaches the same type. As a whole von Soden’s as- 
sumption that MS 22 belongs in a sub-group with 118-209 seems 
utterly without foundation. In its fam. 1 readings it goes more 
closely with MS 1, and it draws near to 118-209 only in the 
corrections to Antioch type; thus it seems to draw nearer to 
118 in Mt. 22 to 28 and to 209 in John 17 to 21. 

The special readings of MS 22 can best be treated by giving 
them with the other MS support in each case. Obvious unsup- 
ported errors are not included. They are not numerous. 


MATTHEW 

49 dwow cor; order change, unsupported. 

413 tapaQaXaccwov for tapabaracc1av = DU 1582 Cyr. 

5 47 Touro for ovrw (To avTo) = 251 660 726 1093 1365 1604 
OL (exe. hh) Vg Bas. 

8 10 ovde wap ovden; a combination of the Antioch reading 
ovde with the fam. 1 text rap ovdex but cf. OL g! non 
invent in nullo. 

8 18 eavrov for avrov; no other support. 

9 28 (de) +avrw = NUY2 16 59 111 213 229 235 251 348 
349 477 517 544 659 660 672 954 1093 1188 1194 


é 
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1216 1229 1279 1369 1391 1573 1574 1579 1588 1604 
1657 bf g' gq. 

epmpevot = SBCDL& 21 126 280 990 1574 1606 1. 184. 
nuAnkapev man. 1 = OL Boh (cantavimus) Vg Syr (cecini- 
nus); a version influence. 

unde for ovde = I. 49. 

aeTe ovv cuvaveaver Be = U 11 76 108 115 235 300 538 
al. Syr; perhaps a combination; Antioch text omits ovr, 
fam. 1 our. 

—tovrov = NBDI' 5 24 36 183 195 435 892 945 1555 
1582 1604 Latin (exe. hq f) Syr*° Sah Arm Eth Ir Or Cyr 
Hil. 


3.55 ovx for ovx: = SBCMNOWZAZYW 050 080 fam. 13 (exe. 


oO 


—_ ee ee | 
co © MD HS Ot ot ot 
2 © K so wo —& Oo 
x bo ao ss 


1689) 21 33 108 237 244 299 399 544 700 1241 1279 2145 
1.222 Or Eus Bas Cyr. 

eav for av' = LSO 11 66 435 al. mult. 

(errev) + avToww = NA 122 545 565 713 892 1574 Syr®?. 


5 7™poceOovca for e\Oovea = A 71 990 1227 1365 Syr®. 


atroAeon for avroAewe = 59 506. 
cxavoadion for cKxavdadiCer = al. pauc."**® (Scholz cites 
only 22). 


32 —avtw = DY A 050 11 700 954. 
28 kaOncecbe = SBD?GLMUXA fam. 13 (exc. 346) ete. 


+ ot before exxator =CMZ fam. 13 (exc. 124 788) 21 66 
229** 472 482 506 546 1093 1187 /. 44. 

+ tyv before extyv = 11 59 245 506 655 2145. 

— wpav = 1216 1279 e Op. Imp. 

evrev wadw (order) = 33 892 g? Vg Or Eus Chr. 


9 —avTow = SV 11 16 28 59 122 237 238 243 258 299 300 


399 661 999 q 7°; perhaps early Antioch, 

vrokatw for vroTodiov = SBDGLUZI'WV3 050 fam. 13 
(exc. 13) 142 198 253 301 433 472 892 2145 1.4 1.48behqr 
Syr®? Sah Boh Aug. 

—.wov = E* Y 4° fam. 13 248 348 482 544 1279 1355 1555 
1657* 1. 184. 

—tovro = I'®45 6 17 37 40 53 73 242 245 2 

280 354 407 1012 1194 1295 1402 1574 1.5 

Arm Ps-Ath. 
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—Ta man. 1 = &* 215 300 al. pauc. (Latin Syr.). 
perovons for uerns; no support; cf. John 7, 14. 
edwvaro for novvaro = NB*KLZAO* II 050 089 4° 7° 25 
71 72 265 273 291 300 482 489 517 565 655 892 1010 1219 
1241 1293 1346 1369 1657. 
—ov = NCM*Y 28 33 44 72 73 118*s** S94 945 349 473 
517 700 892 954 1188 1200 Chr Thph. 
copBovav = EKMA 4° fam. 13 16 77 108 225 229 235 248 
262 273 348 433 440 472 477 517 544 659 660 713 al” 
1.50 Chr Cyr. 
Zaxaprov for lepeuov = Syr? ™ Arab cited by Tisch; 
early Fathers note error; ® 33 157 ab Syr Boh* omit. 
yevnra for ywerat; no support. 

29 yovueTouvTes for yovuTeTrycartes = 69 472 b ff? (f) q (ad- 
geniculantes). 
+o before vos man. 2; no support. 
caBaxrave = B 713 1402 1. 47 b(q) Vg™. 


MARK 

5 (awmdOev) + 0 ts = C°FGV 6 27 122 127 237 246** 247 
248 251 252** 258 265 273 299 1071 1. 63 al. 
adX\a = SABCDEGKLUAO'IL 299 al. mult. 

2 —veov'; no support. 

5 (ewewace) + kar = 44 517. 
—avTov = 258 412 485 572 700 ff? ils. 
eatw ovros (order) = D 251 1082 1555 ac fg?l(q) Vg. 
mapnyyerXev for tapyyyere = E(F)UVWY AIP 11 16 
27 115 127 213 235 262 346 348 435 440 473 476 477 482 
543 655 713 al. 
duvara for duvyrerar = 28 251 b cf Eth; cf. dvvaca = W 
Syr®; cf. Pers ff?. 

5 es Thy Cony evredOew (order) = SFT 16 27 251 348 349 
433 659 692 945 1194 1227 1369 2145. 
—Kat eQau8ovvro = 251 282 al. Sah; cf. omission of «at 
axodovPourtes eboBowro in DK 11 28 61 66 157 672 
700 ete. OL. 
+ mapa Tov TaTpos pov (vTO TOV TAaTPOS MoV in fam. 1) 
= 050 7° 251 1606. 


7* 


‘ 


ao6h> 
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111 Byorpayn = 13. 

11 23 mierevoe: for mictevon = XI 3 11 59 122 124 236 237 
238 242 245 248 433 435 506 al. mult. 

12 35 + Tov before dad = > 16 179 213 348 477 1194 1200 1216 
1241 1279 1355 1542 1579 1588. 

131 wodaroa *** rodaTa = D* 59. 

13 25 —ar? = W 253; cf. k (in caelis), q (caelestes) Pers Syr. 
14 22 + Tov before apTov = M2 59 69 245 251 300 348 435 440 
482 713 983 1227 1355 1402 1555 1573 1579 1689. 

14 42 ayouev; no support. 
14 45 (Aeyet) + avtw yaipe = 124 1.36 b’ Syr®; a combination of 
Antioch and fam. 1 additions. 


LUKE 
59 + Kat before yAOov = 76 77 218 1606 al. cf. Pers. 
Kupinov = 13 69 124 235 346 565. 
39 and 51 NaCapar =A 2*, 
(rov) + nev — DEG-A 050 fam. 13 (exc. 543 1689) 237 1071 
1555 1604 al. 
es Ty cudaKny for ev Ty vdakn = ace ff” q. 
; Naa@; no support. 
lavav = H. 
Nypn; no support. 
9 leery; no support. 
Iwpay. = T’ 1194 1604 fg? Syr? Eth Arm Pers Arab. 
ev Tats epnuots vTOXwpwy (order) = 122 254 660 Pers; some 
others omit one of transposed phrases. 
5 35 emapOn = 122. 
ve for de = H 11 660 /. 17 (Pers Syr‘). 
1 — xa’ = 3 157 259 1093 1355 1555 1574 Sah Pers. 
—avtw = D(W) 245 251 280 1216 (Boh). 
— azo” = DU 11 16 28 49 59 67 127 248 254 259 348 485 
999 1279 1. 20 1. 47 cd Vg Syr** Sah Boh Arm. 
2 —de* man 1 = Pers. 
3 TovTO To Tatdiov in ras. cf. omission of to in A and order 
change of D fam. 1 270 579 726 990 1012 1200 1207 1375 
1574 etc. Latin Syr. 


Co bo bo 
a ro 


Oo oo 


6 


© 


9 
9 
9 
2 
2 
9 
1 
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9 50 vuwv for nuwy bis = nearly all except Antioch text, fam. 1, 
and fam. 13. 

104 BaddAavria; cf. Badavtia of 129 245 545 Syr. 

10 16 (me) + Kat 0 euou axovwy axovet Tov aToore\avTos ue = (D) 
E? 050 fam. 13 (exc, 69) 1012 1604 (ab dilr) Syr**™* Arm 
Eth Just Hipp I. 

11 41 —vuw man. 1 = 291 700. Note transposition in D OL 
Syr Eth Tert. 

1152 + «a before avros = DM fam. 13 157 660 945 1604 OL 
Eth Or Ambr. 

12 16 mupopycey = ADGKLWTAII¥ fam. 13 16 28 33 435 472 
579 1071 1131 1279 1574 2145 2193 etc. Bas. 

12 32 ov for vuwy = |. 44; G? = quer. 

12 32 + Tov before dovvac = V 108 246** 250 258 433 471 1369 
al. pauc. 

12 56 —To man. 1; no support. 

132 —ortd= b: ef. teste Sod. non Lake Troi 1gteste Tisch Sah, which 
omit o7t”. 

13 8 —To} no support. 

13 24 aywncucGe for aywuCerGe; no support. 

14 12 yevyoerat for yevyrat = A 050 7° 91 251 259 267 299 348 
659 1606 1689 7.19 OL (exc. 7). 

14 16 weyay = B** DAII** 10 36 69 106 124 145** 237 239 253 
254 255 259 346 472 565 700 999 1279 1. 3 7. 18 1. 19. 
Clem. 

164 (uerarradw) + aro = LX 33 251 660 892 Latin (a vili- 
catione). 

166 Badovs = SLX VQ 36 40** 57 59 91 127 213 237 239 299 
1071 1574 al. Or. 

16 26 dwvavra = I. 5 edit. Erasmi. 

19 15 ededwxet for edwxe = 660 672 Or. 

20 19 oxAov for Aaov = NOWZPY 080 76 145 213 545 660 
1604 1. 48. 

217 edn for we\An = 254. 

2117 dia To ovoma wou vro Tavrwy = KMUVI'AIIS 3 123 258 
262 280 348 473 482 489 655 1187 1219 1227 1355 1555 
1573 Syr?. 

21 23 ey yaorp: = A 124. 
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21 34 at Kapdra vuwy = ABT* WX 0139 fam. 13 25 251 291 348 
579 660 1. 53 Latin. 

21 37 — xaAovuevov = 660 7; many substitute tw for To Kadov- 
mevov. 

23 44 (evatns) + Tov nov exAerTovTOs = 251 660 1194; a com- 
bination of Hesych. and Antioch. readings. 

23 53 ovde ets = 660. 

23 53 +7 before swoon = H al. paue. 

24 13 exewy for avr; no support. 

24 21 — ravtyyv = D 42 71 435 954 1354 al’ Latin Syr Sah 
Diatess Aug. 

24 39 — ue = DW Latin (exc. c) 130" Syr**" Hilar Hier Ambro 
Aug. 

24 49 — wou man. 1 = 1375* a. 


JOHN 
1 26 eoryxe for exrnxev = 19 660 1071 Euseb. 
1 32 —oTe = V 24 250 253 259 1555 al’. 
3 12 ovk emtotevoate for ov mistevere = EH 71 239 254 382 440 
475 660 1241 1. 24 al. Cop Pers Syr™” Aug Epiph. 


414 +eyw before dwow? = NDMNOT?’W® 080 083 fam. 13 
(exc. 13) 33 106 254 472 661 945 1093 1170 1241 1242 
1293 1321 1574 1. 47 1. 260abf ff? g Vg Or Diatess Thdrt 
Did Ath. 

448 morevoete for micTevonre = EH?A 24 262* 299, 

51 (mera) + de SVQ 4° 23 24 59 89 91 107 131 185 234 251 
259 262 264 280 282 286 299 406 413 416 435 471 473 
483 484 655 660 1093 1227 1242 1573 f Syr™™ Copt; per- 
haps early Antioch. 

57 —eyw = V 15 24 69 91 116 249 299 406 660 726 826 983 
1093 1689 Aug. 

6 32 vu dedwxe; no support for this order; — vuw = 579 Pers. 
6 40 eyw ev Ty for eyo tT” = SADKNOSUIIZ® 080 fam. 13 
19 33 118tste Se. 934 a), mult. Latin Sah Boh Goth. 

8 44 NaAe for AaAy = HUT 13 124 76 220 225 244 247 248 
251 299 435 472 473 474 475* 483 484 /. 184 al. Epiph. 

8 50 —de = 69 138 232 265 850 1820 1. 47 Syr™ Arm Goth 
Or Chr Cyr. 
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97 —ow =I 68 I. 60 acl Syr® Arm Goth. 
9 27 —ov« = Latin (exc. af'qr) Syr®. 

103 xara = EFA 87 472 al*. 

113 wpos avrov at adedpa (order) = 83 16 249 317 397 423 
430 472 660 743 1227 r Sah Boh Arm. 

11 25 (er7rev) + ow = X Wieste Sod. 141 4° 7° 40 57 63 213 247 
248 259 348 435 483 659 954 1071 1093 1. 47 IL. 49 1. 53 
Goth. 

122 cuvavaxeievwy cv for cuvvavaxemuevwy man 1 = 16 33 76 
348 477 1216 1279 1579. 

134 —ex = 299 659. 

13 37 —o Herpos = D 660 672 al. pauc. 

18 14 (Aaov) + Kat ay oAOv TO eOvos aToAnTa = 52 660 (Colb 
duote*te Wetts ;_ ¢, 22 and one other) a. 

19 32 —auTw = a. 

20 25 Tous turous for Tov Turov' = 565 Syr? Sah’ Eth Diatess 
Adamant. 

20 25 (mAwv?) + Kae Badtw Tov daxtuvAov pov es TOV TYTOY Twr 
trodwy sol™*; 1582 Syr™ have twv zodwy for Twv yrwr* teste 
Sod. but I suspect that these agree with MS 22. 

20 30 — avrov = NBEKSAITI 42 71 122 229* 254 262 270 348 
399 473 489 1010 1216 1219 1279 1346 f Sah Syr. 

214 —o—NABCDEPWILY 050 3 44 122 240 244 248 399 
481 489 565 655 661 713 850 945 1216 1219 1227 2145 
1820 Sah Boh. 

21 16 and 17 mpoBatia = (A) BC (19) 1582 (0). 

The most noticeable feature in this list is the frequent agree- 

ment with the Versions, especially the Old Latin. Hardly less 

striking are the special agreements with MSS 660, H, D, 1279 

and 472. In the case of MS 660 there are enough special agree- 

ments in Mark, Luke, and John to make it fairly certain that 
their ancestors were of the same local type of text. Doubtless 
the parents of MS 660 have suffered correction also, but for 

MS 22 this is certain. In fact the discovery of this older set of 

readings makes it probable that this text tradition suffered two 

corrections, first to the fam. 1 type and then to the Antioch text. 
The following collation is based on the Oxford 1880 edition 
of the Textus Receptus. Its few variations from Mill and Stephen 
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1550 are noted in Univ. of Mich. Studies, Human. Ser. vol. [X 
p. 143. 

The additions of v e@eAxvotixoy are omitted; they are very 
frequent in MS 22. 


MATTHEW 


2. Text incipit 22 (wov extw); 5 ovtws; 11 edov pro evpor; 
18 — Opnvos kar; 22 —em; 23 vaCaped man 1, corr a@ sup € 
man 2; 

3. 5 + aca ante teporoAupua; 6 (opdavnt) + TroTapm; 8 Kap- 
tov agtov pro Kaprrous akwous; 

4. 9 tr dwow cor; 13 mapaQaXacc.ov; 18 —o woovs; 20 lacuna 
post yxoXovOycay ad 5 25 Tapacw; 

5. 27 —Tow apxatos; 30 es yeervvay aredOq pro BAnOn es 
yeevvav; 31 eppnOn; 32 mas 0 atoAvwy pro os av atoXven; 
morxevOnvat pro pwotxacOa; 33 and 38 eppyOy; 39 —cov; 
43 eppnOn; 44 —evAoyerre Tous pucouvTas umas; — emTN- 
peaCovTwr uuas Kat; 47 eAvkot TovTo pro TeAwvat OVTW; 

6. 1 (apocexere) + de; eAenuoouvny (eAenu in ras man 2); 
4 —avros; —ev Tw avepw; 5 tpocevxycbe pro mpocevyn; 
egeaOe pro exy; 6 —ev Tw chavepw; 10 — rns ante yas; 
12 adyxapev pro adiemev; 15 —Ta TaparTwpata avTwr; 
16 —o7; 18 —7w ev man 1 (add sup man 2); xpvpawnx pro 
kpuTTw bis; —ev Tw davepw; 24 wauwva; 25 —Kat Te wuyTe 
man 1, add tT: wwe in marg man 2; 7AeLov (w sup o man 1); 
28 avéavovew man 1, corr avéaver man 2; KoTwow pro 
KOTLOS vyMover man 1, corr v7Me man 2; 32 emiCnTovow pro 
emiCyTel; 

. 6 —ev; 12 ovtws; 13 erropevomevar pro ecoepxouevor, 14 Tt 
pro ort; 16 cradvAas pro crapvAnv; 17 ovTws; 24 omowly- 
TETAL PYO OMOLWoW avToV; 27 ™poreppnéav pro ™powekovyay ; 
28 + wavtes ante o oxAor: 29 (ypaumarers) + avTwr; 

. 1 kataBavros de avrov pro cataBavt: de avtw; 4 adda pro 
adr’; 5 eceNOovros de avrov pro ereAPovts de Tw moOoV; 
8 Aoyw pro Aoyov; 10 (ovde) + tap ovden; 13 — avTov; 
(exewn) + kat vrootpeyas 0 exaTovTapxos eis TOV OLKOY avTOU 
ev auTN TH wpal, evpev Tov Tatda vy.awovTa (obeli ante et 
post man recentiore); 18 —7oAXovs; eavToy pro avTor; 
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23 —to ante 7Aoov; 25 — avrov; 26 (Tore) + ToTe; Tw aveuot 
pro Tots aveuors ; 28 eAOovTos avrov pro eAOorTi avTw ; 31 aro- 
orei\ov nuas pro emitpevov nuw; 32 Tous Xotpous pro THy 
ayeAny Twv XoIpwr ; 

. 4 rove dtadoyiouous pro Tas evbuunoes; — umes; 8 epoBnOn- 
cav pro eOavyacay; 13 adda pro aXN’; — es petavoray; 
. 17 audorepa pro auorepa; 18 (apxwr) + eis; 28 (eAOovre 
de) + avTw; 30 eveBpiunOy pro eveBpmuncato; 35 —ev Tw 
Aaw; 36 exxvAuevor pro exAeAvmevot; Epirpevor; 

. 4 (0 kavavrys man 1) add in marg man 2 yp(aderat) ca 
0 Kavavatos; 8 vexpous evyerpete tr ante AeTpous; 10 —eoTw; 
12 (autny) + AexyovTes* eipyvn Tw OuKoL TovTM; 15 (auyy) 
+ aunv; youoppas pro youoppwrv; 19 Tapadwow pro wapa- 
didwow; AaArnoNTE pro AaAyoete; 23 eTepay pro adXAnr; 
(eTepav) + Kav ex TavTns duoKwow vuas evyere ets THY adAnv; 
25 otkeraxovs ; 27 yxovcate pro axovete; 28 aoxTevorTor ; 


2 — dwoexa; 16 radios pro Tadapiots; 17 nuAnoapev (Ane in 
ras man 2, Ayk man 1); 21 ByOcada; (ood) + KaOnuevar; 
23 un ews Tov ovvou vvywOnont pro 9°""" wv wheca; 


. 3 — autos; 4 —povos; 6 jetCov pro perCov; 7 eXeos pro eXcor; 
8 —Kxat; 10 (nv) + exer; 21 —ev; 28 tr ev wu Ov eyw; 31 (age- 
Onoerat) + yaw; —Tow avOpwras*; 32 eav pro av’; Tw vey 
aw pro TovTw TH aw; 35 (kapdtas) + avTov; —Ta ante 
aya8a; 39 woryadds; 42 corouwvos bis; 

. 13 wa pro ott; uy BXeTwor pro ov BreTovet; my akovwor 
pro ovk akovovaw; unde cumwat pro ovde gumover; 14 —e7; 
axovonte pro axougeré; Bretyyte pro Breere; 25 ererreipe 
pro eomepe; 27 —Ta; 28 ovAreLouev pro oudAeEwuer ; 
30 (agere) +ovv; 33 expuvev pro evexpuwvev; 35 —Koopou; 
40 —Tovrov; 54 exrAnooer Oar; 55 ovx pro ovxt; 

. 6 yeverros de ayouevos pro yeveriwv de ayouevwy ; 12 tTwua 
pro gwua; 14 avtos pro avtovs; 19 Tov xoprov pro Tous 
Xoptous; — Kai’; 22 —avrov; 25 —o0 is; 26 —o maOyra; 
33 —eAOovTes; 36 (wa) + Kav; 

4 —gov; 5 eay pro av’; 11 —Tovro; 13 (erev) + avTos; 
23 ypwrncay pro ypwTwv; 24 wpos pro es; 25 pore Bove 
pro e\Bovca: Tpogekvyygev PYO Tpocexuvet; 31 — xvAXovus 
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vyteis; 32 nuepar pro yuepas; py pro uyToTe; 36 —auTov; 
38 (yoav) + ws; 39 aveBy pro eveBn; 

. 3 —umokprrat; 4 morxaddus; 12 adda; 19 dedeuevoy (a sup ov 
man 1); 25 aroXecy pro aoAeret; ovTOS Twoe PYO eupycet; 
26 eopednOncerat pro wpererrat; 27 Ta epya pro Ty mpakw ; 
28 (auyy) + de; exTwTwy pro exTyKOTWV; 

2 eyevovTo pro eyeveTo; 4 wwon man 1, corr wore man 2; 

9 ex pro azo; 11 —azpwtov; 14 avtoy pro aut; 15 enoTe 
pro woAXakis*; 20 odXvyomieTiay pro amioTiav; 27 — Tv ante 
Oaraccar ; 

. 4 TaTewwoe pro TaTewwon; 6 eg pro ext; 7 —exeww; 8 oKav- 
dadiont pro oxavoaniCer; 10 —ev ovpavors'; 12 and 13 evevy- 
Kovraevvea; 15 —etg oe; 17 (cot) + Aorrov; 18 (aunr) + de; 
19 (wadw) + auny; 28 ete pro ott; 31 eavTwy pro avTev; 
32 — autw; 35 (ovTws) + ow; —Ta TapaTTwuaTa avTwy man 1, 
add in marg man 2; 

. 40 Kxtiwas pro o momoas; 5 (wpa) + avtov; KoAAnOnoeTat 
pro mpocxod\AnOyceTa; 7 —avTyv; 8 ovTws; 9 —et; 11 —Tov- 

Tov; 12 ovTws; 16 —ayabe; 17 Tt uy epwras wept Tov ayaBou- 
es extw ayabos pro Tt me eyes ***** 0 Oeos; 19 —cov'; 
20 epudrata pro epvdakaunv; —ex veotntos mov; 26 —eate 
man 1, add in marg man recent; 28 caOycecOe pro cabioeaOe; 
29 KAnpounoer pro kAnpovouncer; 30 + ot ante exxarot; 

. 2 kat cunwvycas pro cunwvycas de; —avTov; 4 Kat exewors; 
5 evaTnv; + Tyy ante exTyv; —wpav; 11 eyoyyuCov (oy in ras 
man 2); 15 e« pro 9; 21 (evwyymwy) + cov; 22 —Ka To Bar- 
TITMA O EYW BarriCoua BarricOnva, 23 —Ka To Barriopa 
o eyo Barrioua BarricOncecOe; 26 —de; 27 extra pro 
exTw; 34 —avTwv or opOarpor; 

Me | Bnbopayn: —o ante i¢ man 1, add sup man 2; 3 avoore)- 
Aer; 11 wodrAox de pro de oxAor; 12 —o ante ww; 14 tr ywror 
kat TuprAo; 22 eav pro av; 25 + To ante wavvov; 26 eyov 
pro exover; 28 dat pro de man 1, corr sup man 2; (avog) 
+ Tis; — mov; 32 ovde pro ov; 33 — Tis; 38 cywuey pro KaTa- 
oxwuev; tr avTov THy kAnpovomay ; 41 exdwoetat; 42 vuwr 
pro yuwy; 46 eve ers pro ETELON WS; 

22. 1 tr ecwev Tadw; 2 Towv pro erouce; 3 —Kat'; 4 yromaxa pro 

yTouara; 5 os pro o bis; 7 0 de pro axoveas ds 0; TO oTpa- 
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Tev“a pYO Ta oTpaTeupaTa; auvel\e pro aTwrece; 9 eay pro 
av; 13 —apate avrov kat; + avrov post exBarere; 16 —ov'; 
25 ynuas pro yauyoas; 27 — Kar; 29 — avo; 30 yamCovrat 
pro exyamiCovra; +o: ante ayyeho; 37 —Ty ante capdia; 
ey pro ecrev; 43 (avTows) + 0 ts; 44 uroKaTw pro vroTodov; 
3 eay pro av; 5 yap pro de; —Twy matwv avtwv; 7 — paBBr’; 
8 —o xs; 13 (ovat) + de; 14 —de; 21 omy pro opocas; Ka- 
ToUKYTaVTL PYO KaTotKouvTL; 28 ovTws; 34 —iWov; 36 (um) 
+o7t; tr wavta TavTa; 39 (um) + O71; 

2 tr Tavta TavTa; — uy’; 3 evrov pro ere; 9 —Twv; 14 — Tov- 
70; 17 Ta pro Tt; 20 —ev; 24 wrAavacOa pro rrAavycaA; 
27 —xat’; 32 ta sup sed man 1; 33 ovtws; 36 — rs"; 
41 wuAw pro uvrAwn; 45 dovvar pro didovar; 49 (cuvvdovAovs) 
+ avtov; ecOin pro exOew; tum pro Twew; 

3 auTwY pro eauTov' 6 pecovons pro wens; 9 ov uy pro ouK; 
13 —ev 7 0 wos Tov avOpwrou epxeTa; 30 exBarete; 41 0 
yToOwacey O THP “OU pro TO HTOWMacpevov;, 44 avTw; 

.4 tr dor KpaTycwot;, 9 edvvato; 10 —yap; 15 xa eyo; 
oTaTnpas apyupiou pro apyupia; 17 eToimacopuey pro eTot- 
pMacwuev; 26 evxapistycas pro evhoynoas ; 28 — yap; 29 yevy- 
patos; 33 —Kat; (eyo) + de; 36 —ov; 7 poceveouat ; 48 eav 
pro av; 52 aro@avowra pro aroXourrat; 54 ovrws; 58 — azo; 
59 tr Oavatwowow avtov; 70 + avTwy ante ravTwy; 71 avTots* 
exet pro Tos exer; 74 cat abeuatiCew ; 75 —Tov ante w; 

7. 6 xopBovav; 9 Caxapiou pro tepeutov; 17 w Tov ser et eras 
man 1 ante BapaBBav; 24 yevyra pro ywera; 29 yovu- 
mweTouvTes pro yovuTeTycavtes; 33 0 pro os; 34 owov pro 
ogos; 41 (rperBuTepwv) + car papicawv; 42 ex avTw pro 
avTw; 43 + o ante vos man 2; 44 avtTov pro auT@"; 45 evatngs; 
46 evatnv; caBaxraver; 64 —vuKTos; 

. 2 (Qupas) + Tov uynperov; 9 —o ante is; 10 Kae exer; 19 —ovv; 
20 —aunv; subs evayyedov cata waTOaov. 


MARK 
Capitula Marci; inscript evayyeAvov kata mapKoy, 
2 caBws pro ws; yoaa Tw TpodpyTm pro Tos Tpopyras ; 
5 e<eTopevovTo pro e£eropevero; 6 +0 ante warryys; 10 ws 
pro woe; 11 cot pro @; nudokyca; 14 —Tov ante wavvyr; 
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—o ante ws; 16 (avTov) + Tov oimuwvos; audiBaddovras pro 
BadXovras; 21 eroropeverat pro evcropevovtat; 27 eavTous 
pro avrovs; 29 e€eAOwy pro e&eAOovres; mOev pro mrAOov; 
34 (avror) + xv ewat; 35 (amndOev) + 0 ws; 37 tr ce Cnroust; 
38 Kat exer; 41 —avtw; 44 adda; 

. 1 tr esonAOe wadtw; 4-12 kpaBatrov; 5 —cov; 7 ovTws; 
8 (ovTws) + avrot; 17 —es meTavoiavy (add sup man 3); 
22 —veov'; 25 (erewace) + kat; 

. 4 +71 ante ekerre; aToNerat pro atoxrewat; 5 —vyus ws 
addy (add in mg man 3 yynys avTou ws y addy: TIS ye?); 
12 tr @avepov avrov; 24-25 —n Bacirera exewn ***** dvvarat 
oraOnva; 27 ovdes duvvarat pro ov duvatat ovdets; dvapracnt 
pro dtaprracet; 29 —ets Tov awva; 32 (cov) + Kat at adedpat 
cou; 

. 4—Tov ovpavov; 9 — avtows; 12 —Ta auaptnuata; 18 —ovTa 
e:aw*; 31 Koxxov pro xoxxw; 33 eduvvato; 34 — avTov; 38 T™poo- 
xepadaiov pro To rpocxedadaov; 40 ovtws; 41 tr eorw 
ouvTos; 

1 yepyernvey pro yadapyvev; 2 e&eovros avtov pro efed- 
Govt: avtw; 3 myquact pro prynpue.ois; eduvato; 4 moAAas 


medas Kat aduoets ais ednoav aQuTov duerrapKevat Kal GUVTE- 


Tpipeva pro moAXakig ******* owteTpipOa; 10 mapexadour 
pro wapexader; 11 Tw ope pro Ta opy; 12 — aves o1 da- 
moves; 15 —Kat*; 16 duyynoavro de pro kat dupynoavto; exwOn 
o damonucbes pro eyeveTo TH damonrCopueryp ; 19 we7rouKe pro 
evowuoe; 23 avTwt pro avty; 26 avTys pro eavtys; 27 —ev 
Tw oxAw; 40 TayTas pro amavTas; KaTakeimevoy pro avaxel- 
Mevov ; 

. 2 —oTt; 3 wom; 8 tapnyyeAXev pro tapyyyeivev; 17 — Ty 
ante puArakne ; 22 —avutns; 23 —Kat wuocev avTy oT Oo eay me 
aTyoNs dwaw cor; 26 nOeXev pro nOeAnvev; 27 —o Bacidrevs; 
onrexovAatopa; 31 evKatpouv ; 32 amndOev pro arnOov; 33 — or 
oxAo; 36 kaTadvewot pro ayopacwow eavTos apTous man I, 
corr in marg man 2; 37 tr Onvapiov dtaxocwv; 40 averecay 
man 1, corr o sup a man 2; 44 —woe; 47 (gv) + mada; 
52 tr avtwy 9 kapdia; 55 rpaBarrovs ; 

8 — Barriocpuous Ferro Kat ToTnpwy, Kat a\\a Tapopmola 
To.wavTa Toa Tote; 24 —Tny ante oiKiav; 26 cvpa o- 
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vixisoa pro cvpopomaca; exBarm pro exBadrn; 31 (eEeAOwv) 
+08; 

. 2 nuepat pro nuepas; 3 yxovow pro yxaow; 4 duvatat pro 
durnrera; 6 (apTous) + kat; 7 —Kat ante avra; 8 mpay pro 
npav; 13 —To ante mtAoov; 15 Tw npwdravev pro ypwdou; 
19-20 mpate; 24 —o7Tt; —opw; 31 + Tw ante apyxiepewr; 
+Twv ante ypauuatewy; 34 axodovOew pro ehOeaw; 35 THy 
e€auTou ux pro Tyv woxavy avtTou; 38 —Twv aywvy; 

. 3 eyevovro pro eyevero; 6 AaAnoe pro AaAnoy; 7 —eyouca; 
20 wWov pro wWwv; 22 —Kxai®; duvm pro duvaca; 23 — marevoa; 
25 ereTiunoe To TH Tw ante emeTyunoe add et del man 1; 
38 —o ante wwavvys; 41 —Tw; 44 —o7ov':*: oBevwrat; 45 oe 
pro oo; tr es TH Conv eireADew; 46 —ets TO Tup 
oBevvyura; 49 —Ka tava Ovota adt adic OyceTa; 50 eLpnvev- 
care man 1, add e sup oa man 2; 

. 1 —dia tov; 2 —o; 10 Tovrov pro Tov avrov; 14 —Kai’; 
16 evAoyer; 21 — Tos; 24 — Tos ante xpyuacw: 27 — Tw ante 
Bew; 28 —Kat'; 29 —de'; + evexev ante Tov evayyeXwou; 
31 —ot; 32 —xa COauBouvro; 33 —Tors*; 40 —pmou"; (yTol- 
marta) + Tapa Tov Tps mov; 43 ovTws; tr vuwr dtaxovos : 
44 eay pro av; 51 paBBoun; 

ok Byopayn; 10 epyvy ev ovpaver Kat doéa (add woavva in 
marg man 2) ev viioros pro wocava ev Tos vnoTos; 
21 e€ypara man 1, corr sup vOy man 2; 23 mieTevoe pro 
murtevon; 29 Kat eyw; 32 —eav; — ovTws; 

. 5 avoxrevovtes; 14 npEavto epwray avrov ev dodw pro de- 
youcw avtw; 23 —ovv; 26 uwvcews; Tov Barov; 28 ravTwv 
pro tacwv; 29 ravTwy pro Tacwy; 32 —Oeos; 33 — Tw’; 
35 + Tov ante dad; 36 —Tw'?; Neyer pro ever’; 

. 1 rodara; rodara; 4 tr Tavra TavTa; 14 extws pro ecToss, 
21 morevere pro micTevonte; 25 — at’; 27 axpwy pro axpov; 
29 ovrws; 31 rapeAevoeTa pro TapeAevoovTat; 32 9 pro Kat 
TUS ; 

. 3 woAuTeAous man 1, roAUTimov Sup Man 2; —KaTa; 5 (avTyL) 
+7oAXa; 6 ev euor pro ets eue; 8 mpos pro es; 9 (apqv) + de; 
eay pro av; 14 (kaTad\vua) + ov; 22 + Tov ante aptov; 23 —To; 
24 —ro*; 25 yevnuaros; 29 tr et kat; 30 (ort) + ov; 31 (0 de) 
+ metpos; 34 Neyew pro Aeyer; 35 (ewecev) + eT TPOTWwTOV; 
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36 add oT ou pro adXa Tt ov; 37 isxVTaTE pro toxuUEas; 
40 xaraBapvvonevan pro BeBapnpevor; 42 ayouev; 43 (EvAov) 
+ arvectaduevor; 45 —e\Oowv; (Aeryet) + avTwe xatpe; 51 nKo- 
ANovOycev pro ynKorovOe; 53 avTov pro avtw; 54 —Tpos TO 
os; 62 ex deEteov kaOnuevov; ete pro weta; 64 (nKoveaTe) 
+ mravtes: ( Braoymas) + avtov; 65 (xpodytevooy) + vv; 
eXauBavoy pro eBadXoyv (corr in marg man 2); 68 ovTe pro 
ovee; 72 To pyua o pro Tov pyuaTos ov; 

. 4 kaTnyopovew pro KaTauapTupovow; 7 (Aeyouevos pro yevo- 
Mevos); TTaTLAaTwY pro gvTTaciagTwY;, 8 ae pro aet; 16 es 
Thy avArnv pro THs avAns; 20 xAauvda pro woppupav; 24 oue- 
peptCovrat pro dueme piCov ; 29 ova pro ovat; 32 (ric Tevewper) 
+ avTa; 33 evatns; 34 evatm; awa pro Aauma; 39 avTonr 
pro e£evaytias avTou; ovtws; 40 — Kar’; 43 eXOwy pro mOev; 
46 +e ante Ty owdon; Tpocku\cas pro Tpooekviuce ; 
(uvnuerov) + ander; 

. 1 —y Tov; 2 THe prae pro THS mas; 7 (OTL) + nyepOn aTo TWY 
veKpwv Kat wou; 8 —Taxu; (yap) + TeAos ® ev Tigt Twy avTt- 
ypapeov ews woe TANpoUTa oO evayyeAioTs: ev Todos de, 
ka Tavta depera; 9 caBBatwy pro caBBarov; 14 (eynyep- 
mevov) + ek vexpov; 17 (kawats) + Kar ev Tas xepow; 18 BXa- 
Went; 19 (Ks) + ts; 20 (rnuerwv) + TeOS : — anny; 


LUKE 

Capitula evangelii; inscript evayyeAvov kata NovKay 

. 5 yuvn avtov (add » sup ov man 2); 7 —Tas; 10 tr nv Tov 
Aaov; 16 zpos pro ert; 25 ovTws; — To ante ovewdos; 27 (otkov) 
+ kat Tat pias; 29 — avTou; 35 (yevv@pevov) + ex cov; 36 ryepet 
pro ynpa; 44 tr ro Bpedos ev ayadXace; 59 + Kat ante 
mov; 61 —oTt; 63 extra pro ecti; 69 —Tw; 74 —quov; 
75 —tTns Cons ; 77 nuwv pro avtwy; 80 nuEavev ; 

. 1 ev (del man 3); 2 cupmov; 5 —yuvaicr; 8 THs Toynvns pro 
Thy Tomvnv; 12 + Kat ante Kemmevov; —TH; 15 —Kat or avO pw- 
mot; 16 evpov pro avevpoy; 20 vrertperyay pro ewert pear; 
21 avrov pro To wawiov; 22 pwvoews; 25 tr mv arylov ; 
39 eavTwy pro avTwr; vaCapat man 1, corr e sup a® man 2; 
42 dexadvo pro dwdexa; 43 amreuewer pro vTeuewev; eyyworar 
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OL ‘yovets avTou pro eyvw**** avtov; 45 —avTov'; 51 vaCapar 
man 1, corr e sup a® man 2; 

2 em apxtepews pro ew apxtepewy; 7 —oxXors; 11 eXeyev pro 
Neyer; 15 pyre pro wytote; 17 (Tov) + wev; 19 — irermov; 
20 es tTHv uvAakyy pro ev Ty pudrakn; 22 evdoxnoa:; 23 mre: 
24 tavva (corr € sup a man 2); 26 vaa0 pro maaO; cemeet: 
27 wda pro tovda; cavay pro wavva; vypy pro vypt; 29 Leon 
pro wan; twpau pro wpe; 33 (apau) + Tov ade Tov apvn* 
Tov wpau; 35 Oappa; cepovx pro capovx; arey pro 
parer ; 

7 (eav) + Tecwv; euov pro wou; Tava pro TavTa; 8 —vTaye 
oTlTw “ov TaTava; — yap; 9 —o ante wos; 10 (ce) + ev ra- 
cas Tats odo cov; 11 —oTt; 16 tr Kat averty avayvova 
post rpopyrou ver 17; 18 evayyehicacOa pro evayyehiCer- 
Oa; 29 —Tys°; wore pro es TO; 35 ax pro e€; 38 aro pro 
ex; —y; 41 wova man 1, corr damuova man 2; 42 eme(y Tour 
pro eCyrouv; 44 rs wovdaas pro THs yadaas; 

1 Kat pro Tov'; yevnoaper; 4 — ets aypay; 6 tr rAnOos rx Over; 
8 —Tov; + eyw ante emu; 13 exw (wy in ras man 3); 15 —ur 
avtou; 16 tr ev Tas epnuos vTOXwpwr; 18 tr avov em KNwns: 
19 —dra'; 25 (ep) wo man 1, scr o sup man 2; 29 —o; 
30 (ueTa) + Twv; 35 exapOy pro arapOn; 36 + azo ante imua- 
TLov; (Katvov) + oxXiras; + TO ante emt SAnua: 

. 1 —devrepotpwre; tov sropmwv (del tov man 1 vel 2); 
2 —ev; 3 oTe pro omrote; —ovTes; 7 Te pro de; —avror: 
KaTnyopew pro KatTyyopiav; 10 (avTous) + ev opym; avTat 
pro To avVOpwrw; — ovrw; 11 romoaer; 13 epwvyse pro Tpoc- 
ewvyse; 17 Tov pro Torov; —Tov Aaov; 22 —Tov ante 
avov; 23 XapnTe pro xalpeTte; 25 (eumemAnopeEvol) + vuv; 
26 —vuw; 27 adrAa; 28 vas pro yaw; —Ka; 31 —Kai’; 
45 —Tov’; 


. 2 euedNe; 7 add’ pro adda; 9 —avtw; 11 Tw eEs pro Ty 
e&ns; 18 (wary) + wept avTov; 22 + Kat ante TTwXor; 27 (ov- 
Tos) + yap; 28 —xpodntns; —tov Bartiarov; 30 —erre be 
o kuptos; 32 a Aeyer pro Kat Aeyovow; 33 —apTov; —owor; 
34 tr pidos TeAwven; 35 — TavTwv; 36 KaTexAOy pro avexiuOn; 
37 + «a ante etvyvovca; 44 — THs kebanys ; 46 tr Tovs 
modas “ov; 
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3 cwoavva; 5 eavtov pro avtov; 10 cuvwcw pro cumwow; 
20 —Aeyovtwv; 21 —avTov; 25 —ertw'; 26 yepyernvev pro 
yadapnvey ; avtimepa; 29 tapyyyedXe; 31 Tapexader ovy pro 
kat Tapexadrer; 33 econOov pro eonOev; 34 — ameOovTes; 
37 yepyetnvev pro yadapnver ; 39 Os pro warous; 43 taTpars 
pro eg catpous; 45 — kat Nevers Tis 0 anyayevos pou; 51 e\Owv 
pro eeAOwy; tr Kat wavyny Kat taxwBov; 52 (ameBavev) + To 
Kopacioy ; 


. 1 —paOyras avtov; 3 paBdov pro paBdous; 5 eay pro av; 


—arro*; 9—0; 10 Bybcaday; 11 arodeEauevos pro deEapevos; 
13 tr cxOves dvo: ayopacouev pro ayoparwuev; 18 (uaOnrat) 
+ avrov; 19 (mAav) + adrAor de epemav; 20 —o ante weTpos; 
24 eay pro av'; 27 ecTwTwy pro EeTTHKOTWY; YyevswvTaL pro 
yevoovra; 28 —Tov; 33 —o ante weTpos; tr may pwcer; 
35 o exXexTos man 1 pro o ayazarTos (corr in marg man 2); 
36 —o ante is; 38 emsBAeva pro er:Breryov; 40 exBarwow 
pro exBadrAwow; 41 tr Tov wov cov wie; 42 —de*? man 1, add 
sup man 2; 47 yvous pro towy (corr in marg man 2); 48 TovTo 
To madiov (vTo To in ras man 1); 49 —Ta; 50 veer pro 
nuov'; nuov? man 1, corr yuwy man 2; 52 eavtou pro avTov; 
55 movov pro oov; 56 — yap; 62 tr o ws pos avTov; 


. 1 nuedrev; 2 exBarm pro exBadAy; 4 BadravTia pro Badav- 


Tiov; 6 —pev; —0: 8 —0’ ante av; 11 (vuwv) + ets Tous todas 
nuwov; 13 ByOcadav; 15 7} UvywOyon i} pron ttt u\pw- 
Beira: 16 (ue) + Kat 0 E“ou akovwv* akovet TOV aTooTElNaYTOS 
pe; 20 —mardAov; 22 — Kat oT pages Tpos Tous paOnras ere; 
tr wor mapedoOy; 30 e€educay pro exdvrartes; — TvyXavorTa; 
36 tr wAyotov doxer cor; 41 BopvBaCn pro tupBaCn; 


. 2 —npwv o ev ToL ovpavols ; — yernOnrw To OeAnua wou ws ev 


12. 


ovpavy Kat emt THS yns; 4 —adAa pvocai nuas azo TOU ToOvNpO; 
6 — ov; 8 ogov pro ogwr; 9-10 avoryOnoeTa pro avorynreTat 
bis; 11 —7Tov; » pro e; 12 mov; 13 tr douata ayaba; 
14 —Kar avto nv; 22 diadwoe pro diadidwow; 25 (evpioxet) 
= cxoAaCovTa; 29 (avrn) +.yevea; 33 —ovde vo Tov mootov ; 
37 (AaAnoa) + avrov TavTa; 41 — yaw man 1, add sup man 2; 
esta pro ectw; 44 — ot: 52 nipare; + Kat ante avTor; 
53 (evexew) + avtw; 54 — Kat; 

4 aroxTevovTwr pro aroxrewovTwv; 7 poByabe pro poBecbe; 
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11 eopepwow pro tpordepwow; 15 racns pro THs; avT@ 
pro avtou'; 16 nupopycev; 18 yevnuata; 20 adpov pro 
appv; 22 (cwuatt) + usw; 23 Trew pro TAEov; 28 Tov 
aypov pro ev Tw aypw; 31 — marta; 32 wou pro vuwy; + Tov 
ante dovva:; 33 BadXavria; 38 ovrws; 45 de pro Te; 46 vr0- 
Kp{Tev pro amictwv; 48 az pro map; 53 em pro ed; 54 ov- 
tws: 56 —To (add sup man 2); 58 Bary pro. BadAy; 

2 —or'; 4 —avOpwrovs; 6 tr Cyrwv Kaprov; 8 — 70; Korpov 
pro komprav; 20 — Kat’; 21 expurbev pro evexpubev; 24 ayou- 
cac0e pro ayouterbe; 28 oveoOe pro ownobe; 29 ngouce 
morro pro nkovew; — amo’; 35 —epnuos auyv; tr Aeyw de; 

. 5 —aroxpes; 5 vos pro ovos; 10 avareca pro avarecov; 
12 yernrera pro yevytat; 16 weyav; 26 avTov pro eavTov; 
27 tr ewa wou; 32 tr Toppw avTov; 

. 4-7 eveynxovtaevvea bis ; 4 (ews) + ov; 6 Tag yerrovas; 7 et 10 
ouTws; 17 TepiscevovTa pro Tepiacevovew; (eyw de) + woe; 
19 —Ka': 21 —xat®?: 22 radas pro dovAous; 24 —Kat?: aro- 
ANwros: 26 — avTov; 32 — Kat’; 

. 2 duvm pro duvyon; 4 (uetartaOw) + azo; 6 Badous; 9 exX- 
7H pro exduryte: 15 —eotw; 16 Tis pro ets; 20 —yy man 3; 
22 —rov; 25 wie pro ode; 26 tr vuwy ka nuwv; evOev pro 
evtevOev; duvvavta pro duvwvra; 30 ex pro azo man 1, corr 
in marg man 2; 

7. 1 +7ov ante wy; 2 ABos uvrALKos pro wurAos ovKos; 4 —E7t 
ge; 6 exeTe pro etyeTe; 9 — avTwH ou doxw; 10 ovtws; 23 —7: 
24 —Kat; 26 —Tov'; 

. 1 (wpocevyerOa) + avrous; 3 (de) + Tis; 5 vToTacyt man 1, 
® sup o man 2; 7 maxpoOvye pro paxpoOuvmev; 9 — Kat"; 
13 —es?; —avrov; 14 (y) + yap: 25 tTpumadas man 1, corr 
TpuTHuaTos Man 3; BeXovas pro patos; 34 adA pro Kat’: 
36 (Tt) t+ av; 37 vaCapnvos pro vaCwpacos ; 40 — pos avTov; 

ae ae cukouwpeayv; 13 ev wt pro ews; 15 ededwxe pro 
edwke; 17 avtw man 1, corr avTwy man 3; 22 — de; 23 —Tyv; 
29 BrOcpayy; 30 xexaOuev pro exabice; 37 np~ato pro 


np&avro: 45 —ev avTw Kat ayopaCovras: 48 vowocovew pro 
TONTOTW: 


20. 1 cepers pro apxtepers nan 1 (epers man 4); 5 —ovv; 9 —Tes; 
19 oxAov pro Aaov; 24 (dnvaptov) + ot de cderFav* Kar evrrev; 
8 
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27 Aeyovres pro avTieyovtes; 31 (woravTws) + wravTws; 
—kxa®; 33 extra pro ywerTa; 35 exryamiCovTat pro exyap- 
cxovrat; 36 — et’; 37 pwvons; 

.2 tr twa cat; 6 + de ante AWBos; 7 meAm pro pedAn; 
12 wavtwy pro aravtwr; 16 tr ca adekdwy post prov; 
17 tr dita To ovoua pov vro TavTwv; 23 ey yaoTpt;. (yap) 
+ Tote; 28 avaxadupate pro avaxu\are ; 34 BapnPwow pro 
BapvOwow; tr at Kapdiat vuov; apvidws; 36 — TavTa; 
37 — KaAoupevor ; 

. 3 —0: 4 —Tows*; 9 eTomaroperv pro eTomarwuev; 16 avTo 
pro e€ avrov; 18 yevnuaros; 30 —ev Tn Bacvera pov; Kabl- 
ceobe pro xabionabe; 34 ovysn pro pwvyce; 35 Baddar- 
Tov; vaTepyOnTe pro voTepytate; ovfevos pro ovdevos; 
36 BadXavTiov; TwANTE pro TwANTATW; ayopage Pro a’yo- 
pacar; 39 —xat?; 42 —e Bovrge; TapeveyKe pYO TapeveyKew ; 
45 —avtov; 47 mponyey avTovs pro mpoynpxeTO avuTwr; 
53 adAa; tr ectw vuwov; 55 tupay pro tup; 57 —avTor'; 
60 —o°*; 66 —Te; avtwy pro eavTwv; 68 — 9 atodvaenTe; 

. 1 nyayov pro nyayev; 14 —artiov; 18 — Tov; 19 + TH ante 
udakyv; 25 (avros) + Tov BapaBBav; 26 —rov'; 34 eBar- 
Aov; 38 +7 ante errypagn ; (ext) +g; 44 (evarns) + Tov 
nAtov ekAetrovTos; 46 mapaTiOnu pro TapaQnromat; 51 ovy- 
katatieuevos; 53 + THe ante cwdon; —avTo*; ovde es pro 
ovdes; 55 at pro Kat’; 

4 dvaropew pro dvarropec Oar; tr avo pes dvo; 9 (amnyyeday) ; 
10 yy pro yoav; 13 exewnt pro avty; 18 —ev'; 21 —Tavtn; 
22 opOpwa pro opOpia; 24 ovrws; 27 (avToi) + Te qv; 
28 mpoceroucato pro mpogeToetTo; 29 (KexAtKev) + non; 
37 evTpouor pro eupoBor ; 39 —pe; 44 — Ka Wadpors ; 
46 ovrws; 49 — mov man 1, add sup man 2; 53 —auyv; om 
subscript. 


JOHN 


Capitula evangelii; inscript evayye\ov kata wavryy. 


. 26 exotynker; 27 —avTos ectiv; —os eur poo bev wou yeryover; 
28 BnOaBapa man 1, corr ByMana in marg man 2; 29 —o 
wavyns; 32 —oTt; ws pro wre; 38 — de; 39 overOe pro were 
(corr in marg man 2); 40 —de; 42 TPWTOV PYO TPwTos; 
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peotav; —o°; 43 — de; 44 tr o ujoous ante axo\ovOe; 46-7 va- 
Cape bis; 

. 15 (wouoas) + ws; 16 + Kat ante uy; 17 xatadhayera pro 
xatepaye ; 22 —avrois; 23 + Tos ante eeporoAvpors; — auTou"; 
. 2 avTov pro Tov mow; 5 —o0; 10 —o'; 12 ov« exisrevoarte 
pro ov mioTeveTe; TWisTeveNnTE pYO TiaTevoeTe; 15 — uy aTro- 
Anta aA; 16 ovTws; 17 — avrou'; 23 care; 24 + TH ante 
puAakyy man 1, eras man 2; 25 sovdaouv pro sovdawy; 
28 euot pro mot; 31 —eravw TavTwy esti Kat; 32 —TovTO; 

1 ws pro xupios; 3 —rwadw; 13 —o'; 14 + eyo ante dwow’; 
20 tr Tw oper TovTwt; 21 micreve man 1, corr in marg 
mioTevsov man 2; 23 —Kat yap o matnp ToLovTous Cite. 
Tous TpocKuvovyvTas avTov; 25 peotas; 35 TET paunvos pro 
TeTpapyvov; — ov Neyw vay; 37 — 07; adyOns pro adyOwos; 
44 —o; 46 tr wadw o ts; 48 TioTevoeTe pro TigTEVoNTE:; 

1 (ueta) + de; —0; 5 (acOeverat) + avtov; 7 Bar: — ey; 
8-12 xpaBatTov; 10 (exrw) + kar; 14 tr cot Tt; 15 we pro 
avtov; 16 —Ka eCnTouv avTov amoxtewat; 19 ovde ev pro 
ovdev; 21 ovtws; 25 axovrovet pro axovoovTat; Cisovew pro 
Cirovra; 35 ayad\abyva; 36 —eyw*; 44 mioTevew man 1, 
corr in marg mioTevoa man 2; 45 katyyopycwy pro KaTy- 
yopev; 46 uwoer; 

2 —avtov; 10 averecay man 1, corr o sup a* man 2; 
12 erAnoOyoav pro everAncOycav; 15 —Tadw; 19 wre pro 
ws; 22 —exewo es o eveBnoav ot paOnta avtov; 29 —o:; 
32 tr umy dedwxe; 39 —ev man 1, add sup man 3; 40 zps 
fou pro mreuxbavros Me; (eyw) + ev; 44 + ev ante Tm exxaTn; 
45 —Tov': 46 ex pro apa; 54 + ev ante Ty exxaTm; 55 aXn- 
Ons pro adnOws bis; 58 Give pro Ciserat; 63 NeAaAnKa pro 
Aadw; 70 —o moovs; 71 nued\AXev man 1, eueAAey man 2; 

8 —ravtnv'; 9 avros pro avTow; 12 —de; 14 peraCovans pro 
pecovons; 16 (arexprOn) + ovv; 21 —0; 26 — adn Ows?; 29 —de; 
30 Tas xepas pro Tv xelpa; 32 tr vrnpeTtas ante a api- 
cao; 33 —avtos; 39 —0; 40 Twv Aoywy TovTwy pro Tov 


Aoyov; 41 —de; 42 —Tov; 49 eTapaTo. pro emiKkaTapaTot ; 
om 753 Kat eropevOy **** auaptave 8 11; 

. 12 tr avtow o ts; Teprratyom; 14 4 pro cae; 19 —o7; 
21 (ue) + kat ovy evpynoete we; 26 Aarw pro Aeyw; 29 —o 
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TaTyp; 38 a yxovcate man 1, 0 ewpaxate in marg man 2; 
Tov 7ps pro T@ TaTpt; 39 —av; 41 (umes) + de; 44 + Tov 
ante wps°; AaAe (et in ras man 1, prim scr Aad); 50 —de; 
52 yevonrat pro yevoeTar; 54 nuwy pro yuwy; 58 (emer) + ovv; 
3 —0; 7 —ovv; 8 rpocarys pro TupAos; 11 0 avog o Aeyoue- 
vos: 15 (amAov) + eromoe kat; tr wou emt Tous opOadruous; 
16 (adXor) + de; 18 —Tov avaBrervavTos; 20 (arexpiOncav) 
+ de; 21 eavrov pro avtou’; 25 nuny kat pro wv; 27 —ouK; 
28 —ovv; 29 wocer; 30+ To ante Oavuacrov; 36 (emer) + 
Kal; 
. 3 cata; 4 marta pro tpoBara' man 1, corr in marg man 2; 
5 axodovOycovew; 12-13 —Ta tpoBata* o de muoOwros 
evyer (add in marg man 3 aut 4); 21 (ra) + Ta; avoryew 
man 1 (corr man 2 avoieat) ; 22 —Tow; 34 evrov pro ea; 
38 misteveTe man 1, corr misTevyTe Man 2; 39 Tey xELpwv 
pro THs xetpos; 41 ovde ev pro ovdev; 
. 2 eavTys pro avtys; 3 tr mpos auTov at adeAgat; 5 paptav 
pro wapOav; (avtys) + wapOav; 9 —0; 15 adda; 20 — 0; 
25 (ermev) + ovv; 31 dogavtes pro Aeyortes; 32 tr avTou es 
Tous Todas; 33 eTapaxOn pro eveBpiuncaro ; ws euBpimomevos 
pro kat erapagav eavtov;, 41 —o TeOvyxws Keimevos; 48 ovTws; 


50 Noy:CerBe pro dadoyiCere; 51 —0; 54 — Tv; 57 —Kau'; 
. 2 avaketmevwv pro cuvavaxeimmevwv (cvy eras et spat relict); 


+ ow ante avto; 3 (outa) + ody; 13 (expaCov) + AeyovTes; 
14 avro man 1, corr avtw man 3 aut 4; 16 —0; 18 yKovcay 
pro nkovce; 25 amoXeom man 1, corr avoA\evee man 2; 
29 axovwy pro akoveas; 34 — oT’; 47 puAakEm pro mieTevon; 
49 az pro e£; dedwxey pro eduxe; 

. 1 mAOev pro eAnAvOev; 4 —ex; 8 —0; 15 dedwxa pro edwxa; 

18 exypkev pro emypev; 34 + Any ante evToAnv; 37 —o 

TeTpos; 38 povyrn; apyyoyt pro avapyncn; 

. 2 (umur') + ote; 5 (esdevar) + Aeyer avTw **** edevar (add et 
del man 1); 7 mere pro eyvwxerte; 12 — mov; 14 —eapv 
Tet momow; 17 extw pro exrat; 20 Kat eyw; 22 lacuna 
IIIT pag, cxapwrns ad avtos yap o, 16 27; 

33 exeTe pro e£eTe; 

. 2 dwoe avtox pro dwan avtots; 11 w pro ovs; 17 — cov man 2 

aut 3; 20 mictevovTwy pro TisTEVTOYT WY; 
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18. 2 (cuvyyxOy) + car; 8 —0; 11 —cov; 14 azroBavew pro aro- 
Nera; (Aaov) + Kat uy oov TO eAvos azoAnTat; 16 os pro 
ov; 25 (npvyraro) + ovv; 27 —0; 23 zpa pro rpma; 29 (ar- 
AaTos) + e&w; 36 —o'; 

. 3 edidoray pro edidouv; 5 exwv pro popwr; 6 (sTavpwsor*) 


+ avtov; 7 6uv voy pro viov Tov Beov; 11 —o'; 12 (rovrov) 
+ ovv; expavyaCov pro expaCor; eavTov pro avtov’; 13 Tov- 
Tw Twv Noywy pro TovTov Tov Noyov; Karpaba pro yaS- 
Ba8a; 16 yyayov pro azynyayoy; 17 Tozov pro Tov; 20 0 
ToTos THS TOAEwS ; 23 apados; 24 dteuepiray pro drepepirarTo; 
26 —avtov; 27 tr o waOnrns avtny; 31 —y; 32 —avT@; 35 tr 
ext avTou; (wa) + Kat; 37 —eyer; 38 —o'; —de; 40 (avTo) 
+ ev; 

. 1 (4ppevoy) + aro THs Oupas; —ex; 11 Tot wrnuetm pro To 

pvnuetov; 14 —0; 17 wopevov (una lit eras ante p); 25 Tous 
TuTovs pro Tov TuTov; (yAwy*) + kat Badtw Tov daxtvov 
fou els TOY TUTOY TwY Todwy; 26 —avTOV; (epxeTat) + ovr; 
28 —o'; 29 —Owua; (Wovres) + we; 30 —avrov; 31 —o'; 
3 eveByorary pro aveByoar; 4 —0; 11 (aveBy) + ovv; 13 — ovr; 
14 — avrov; 15 — recov TovTwy; 16-17 tpoBaTia pro tpoBara 
bis; 18 adAo pro addXos; Cwrover pro Cocer; 18 arowwovew 
pro ower; 23 — Tt rpos ce; 25 —auny; subscr evayy® «* 1; 
duo alia subscrip in ultima pag non leg. 
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The Exegesis of évwavtab¢ in Galatians 410 and 


its Bearing on the Date of the Epistle 


GEORGE A. BARTON 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


ALATIANS 410 reads, qyuépas tapatnpeicGe Kat pijvas Kat 

Katpous kat éevavtovs, It sbould be noted that Tischendorf, 
daljon, and von Soden point the sentence as an interrogation, 
while Lightfoot, Westcott and Hort, the Revisers, and B. Weiss 
point it with a period. Why it should be pointed with an inter- 
rogation it is difficult-to see. That there is a question in the 
preceding verse is clearly indicated by zs, but there is not 
only no word in verse 10 to indicate that a question is being 
asked, but to regard this sentence as a separate question, in- 
volves the whole Epistle in numerous and needless difficulties. 
Rhetorically a positive question is a negative assertion. Paul 
is surely not asserting here that the Galatians did not observe 
any of the Jewish sacred seasons, not even the sabbath, for that 
would be a concession on his part that they had not departed 
from “Christ unto a different gospel, which was not another 
gospel” as he asserts that they had (16,7). Neither can it be 
supposed that Paul asked a question here in order to ascertain 
whether the Galatians actually observed the Jewish sacred 
seasons, for the indignation with which he writes clearly shows 
that he knew that they had actually gone over to a Judaistic 
form of Christianity. Nor can it be a sarcastic question, for 
Paul is not the man, when he had definite knowledge such as 
he must have had about a part of the matters included in this 
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question, to pretend that he had none.’ The only justification 
that can consistently be found for making the verse a question 
is the supposition that a second zs is understood at its be- 
ginning. Just as in the preceding verse he had said, “Now that 
ye are known of God, how do ye turn again to the weak and 
beggarly elements?” he would then say here, “how [also] do ye 
observe days and months and seasons and years?” If this is 
the interpretation given to the passage by those editors who 
point it with an interrogation mark, they agree with the others 
that Paul asserts that the Galatians are keeping the Jewish 
sacred seasons. 

Taking the words, then, as an assertion, they state that the 
Galatians observed “days”, i. e. sabbaths, “months”, 7. e. the 
festivals of the new moon, “times”, i. ¢. the stated Jewish feasts, 
caipovs being the Greek word by which OW in Lev. 23 4 is 
translated. What, then, does “years” mean? Wieseler? as long 
ago as 1859 saw that it must have reference to a sabbatical 
year, and this view is also held by Hausrath.* 

This obvious meaning of éavrovs has, however, been rejected 
with great unanimity by modern interpreters. Bernhard Weiss* 


interprets uijvas new moons, Kaipovs, as other feasts, and émav- 


1 Meyer's contention (Commentary on Galatians, ad loc.), that the 
Galatians were not keeping the Jewish law, because they had not yet 
been circumcised, is not borne out by ch. 52, 3, 12, 612,13 which he cites 
in its support. Paul’s wish (512), that those who were preaching cir- 
cumcision might circumcise the whole member off, has no bearing on 
the point. The future condition in 52 implies only that not all the 
Galatians had yet been circumcised. The positive statement of 53 implies 
that some of them were already submitting to circumcision, reprrepvouéry 
= becoming circumcised (Burton, N. Test. Moods and Tenses. § 125). 
All that is implied in 612, 13 is that the process of Judaising was stil] 
in progress. These are just the conditions under which such a letter as 
the Epistle to the Galatians could be composed. Under any others, it 
would have been impossible. Some Galatians had been circumcised and 
were keeping the law, or there would have been no occasion for the 
letter; all had not yet done so, or to have written the letter would have 
been of no avail. 

2 In his commentary on Galatians, which is not accessible to me. 

3 New Testament Times, 1895, III, 1§8n. 

4 Paulinische Briefe, p. 347. 
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Tous as the new year’s feast. This interpretation can easily be 
shown to be untenable. The Talmud, Rosh-hashana 1 2, enume- 
rates the new year’s feast along with Passover, the Feast of 
Weeks, and Tabernacles, counting the great feasts as four. In 
13 it counts the great feasts of the year as six, here adding the 
Feast of the Dedication and Purim. According to Jewish usage, 
then, DY or ca:povs included the new year’s festival. Paul 
had, accordingly, included that in ca:povs before he used the 
word évavrovs, and it charges him with needless tautology to 
suppose that he referred to it twice. Moreover the feast of the 
new year was by no means of sufficient importance for Paul to 
single it out for special mention. It is neither mentioned in the 
Old Testament or the New, nor, so far as I have observed, in 
the Apocrypha, though according to Rosh-hashana 14 its ob- 
servance antedated the destruction of the temple. For these 
reasons Weiss’s interpretation must be rejected. 

Lightfoot® alludes to the work of Wieseler, but dismisses it 
with the remark, that “the enumeration seems intended as 
general and exhaustive, and no special reference can be as- 
sumed”. If the list is intended to be exhaustive rather than a 
list of real observances, by what witchery does the exegete as- 
certain the fact? If Paul were in the habit of making his lists 
exhaustive regardless of the appropriateness of their details, we 
would have to assume that “years” was added to this list just 
to make it exhaustive. But were such exhaustiveness a charac- 
teristic of his style, all his lists would be alike, when the subject 
is the same, but this is not the case. In Col. 216 he is treating 
of the same subject that he treats here, and uses the following 
language: my ovv vis buas KpwéTw év Bowoe Kat év wore 7 €v 
Mépet EopThs 7 vouunvias 7 caBBarwv. Here we have only three 
of the sacred seasons alluded to: the annual feasts, the new 
moons, and the sabbaths. In writing to the Colossians Paul was 
treating a comparatively academic matter; he was writing on a 
hearsay report to a church that he had never seen, and in the 
verse just quoted was laying down a general rule. Here, if any- 
where, one might expect him to make his list exhaustive, but 


5 Saint Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, 171. 
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he does nothing of the kind.® It is only fair, then, to assume that 
in writing to the Galatians he used the word émavrovs only be- 
cause it corresponded to a real fact in the life of the Galatian 
churches. 

This conviction is strengthened by the evidence which the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians affords. Paul, educated in the 
Jewish ritual, was sensitive to all its demands and religious 
suggestions. It is clear from 1 Cor. 168: “I will remain in 
Ephesus until Pentecost”, that he was writing near the time of 
the Passover. This afforded, as many interpreters have noted, the 
suggestion of the figure of cleansing away the leaven of wicked- 
ness, and allusion to Christ as the Paschal Lamb’ in ch. 5 6-s. 

All these facts create a strong presumption that the reason 
why Paul mentions the sabbatical year in writing to the Gala- 
tians, and does not mention it when writing on the same theme 


6 An examination of other lists shows that we cannot assume that he 

ever wrote simply to make a list complete. Thus: 

Gal. 519 f. tom. lagf. Rom. 1313 

topvela trovnpia KSuo 

axaSapcia meovetia médau 

acéd yea. xaxla Kotrac 

edwrorarpela  PXdvos aréh-yera 

papuaxeia pévos Ets 

&ySpar épis Sos 

Epes ddNos 

Frou Kaxordeca 

Sunoi VSvpioTHs 

€pidetax 

dxorrasia 

aipécecs 

Prva 

bro 

médac 

KQuor 
Neither of these lists is exhaustive when measured by the others. Zahn’s 
contention (Brief des Paulus an die Galater, 1907, p. 211), that no real 
observance of the sabbatical year is referred to, but that Paul only 
means that the Galatians have entered upon a course that would lead 
to such observance is, therefore, improbable though he is right in calling 
énavrovs a “plural of category”. 

7 So, for example, Meyer, Weiss, and Findlay in Eapositor’s Greek 

Test. 
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to the Colossians, is that, when he wrote to the Galatians, a 
sabbatical year was in progress, or had just passed, and, when 
he wrote to the Colossians, the sabbatical year had passed so 
long ago, that it did not occur to his mind. ° 

Another consideration makes it probable that évavrovs refers 
to a real observance of the sabbatical year on the part of the 
Galatians. Indignant though Paul was with them for believing 
the slanders that had been uttered against his apostleship, he 
nevertheless wished to win them back to a non-Judaic type of 
Christianity. It is accordingly hardly to be supposed that one, 
who made it a practice to “become all things to all men that 
he might by all means save some”, was so tactless in this case 
as to unnecessarily anger the Galatians by attributing to them 
a fault of which they were not guilty. To run the risk of further 
estranging them through their natural resentment of an unjust 
charge—a charge, too, made just to round out a sentence sonor- 
ously—is to credit Paul with less self-control on this occasion 
than he showed at any other point in his career of which we 
have record. 

We are thus compelled to conclude that Wieseler and Haus- 
rath are in all probability right in seeing in évavTovs a chrono- 
logical datum. ; 

Such a definite chronological datum is most welcome, for in 
recent years a wide divergence of opinion has developed as to 
the time of the composition of Galatians. It is generally agreed 
by scholars, on the basis of Gal. 413 that Paul had made two 
visits to Galatia when this Epistle was written, but since the 
South Galatian theory has become popular, there is no agree- 
ment as to when these visits occurred. Lightfoot’ and Stein- 
mann” regard the two visits to Galatia as those of Acts 166 
and 1823 and so reach a date later than the year 54. Light- 
foot, indeed, dates it in 57, but his removal of it so far from 
the year 54 is on account of its likeness to the Epistle to the 


8 As shown below a sabbatical year fell in 53-54, and in 6061. If 
Colossians were written about 63, it would be sufficiently long after the 
sabbatical year for that not to be vividly present in the Apostle’s mind. 

9 Galatians, p. 171. 

10 Leserkreis des Galaterbriefes,. 1908, p. 231. 
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Romans. McGiffert’* and Lake,” who hold the South Galatian 
theory, regard the two visits as those mentioned in Acts 13 14#f. 
and 14 20f, and believe that the Epistle was written from 
Antioch. Lake believes that it was written just before Paul 
started for the Apostolic Council described in Acts 15, while 
McGiffert thinks it was written just after it. McGiffert dates 
the Apostolic Council in 45 or 46 A.D., thus making the Epistle 
very early.” 

Zahn™ and Bacon,” one an advocate of the pan-Galatian 
theory, the other of the South Galatian, hold that the two 
visits are those of Acts 1314. and 166 and believe that the 
Epistle was written during Paul’s residence at Corinth during 
the years 52 or 53.’ These examples indicate sufficiently the 
impossibility of dating the Epistle from its references to Paul’s 
visits to Galatia, though a far larger number of divergent opi- 
nions might be cited.” 

If, however, the Galatians observed a sabbatical year about 
the time the Epistle to them was composed, it is possible to 
reach a definite opinion as to the date. It is stated in 1 Mace. 
(ef. 616 with 6 49, 53) that a sabbatical year fell in the 149th 


year of the Seleucid era. This 149th year began in the spring 
of 164 B.C. It is stated in the Talmud (Rosh-hashana 8 a), that 
the sabbatical year began with the month Tishri (Oct.-Nov.). It 
follows, then, that this sabbatical year extended from the autumn 
of 164 to the autumn of 163 B. C. 

Josephus states twice (Antig. 14: 16 2, 15: 2), that, when Herod, 


11 Apostolic Age, 226f. 

12 Karlier Epistle of Paul, pp. 265-304. 

13 The inscription from Delphi, which fixes the proconsulship of Gallio 
in 51-52 a.p. (see Deissmann’s St. Paul, 235-260) proves the chronology 
of Harnack and McGiffert to be too early. The Apostolic Council must 
have occurred in 48 or 49 a. p. 

14 Hinleitung in das Neue Testament, I, 138-141. 

15 Commentary on the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians, 25 ff. 

16 Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller and Rom. Citizen, 191, holds that the 
Epistle was written from Antioch in the summer of the year 53, just 
before Paul started on his third missionavy journey. Ramsay follows 
a chronology of his own. To suppose that he wrote it just as he was 
going to visit them is not in harmony with Gal. 4 20. 

17 Cf. Moffat, Introduction to the New Test., p. 101 f. for other opinions. 
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the Great, besieged and captured Jerusalem and thus began 
his reign, a sabbatical year was in progress. It follows, there- 
fore, that the year 38-37 B. C. was a year of rest. This fits in 
exactly with the proper succession of such years, counting from 
the year 164-163. 

There is, however, some doubt about this succession for the year 
136-135. According to 1 Mac. 1614 Simon, the Maccabee, was 
assassinated by his son-in-law, Ptolemy, in the month Shebat 
(Jan.-Feb.) of the 177th year of Seleucid era, 7. e. Jan.-Feb. of 
the year 135 B.C. Josephus twice states (Antig. 13:81 and 
BJ 1:24) that the war between John Hyrcanus and Ptolemy 
which followed dragged along, apparently for some months, 
until the sabbatical year came on when they were compelled to 
stop hostilities. This would seem to show that the sabbatical 
year fell in 135-134 B.C. a year later than it shouid have 
come.*® 

Two considerations make one hesitate to draw this conclusion. 
Josephus is frequently in error, and his statement, that the 
sabbatical year compelled Hyrcanus to raise his siege of Pto- 
lemy, implies that in a sabbatical year active labor had to stop 
as it did on a sabbath day, whereas it was only the land that 
had rest from tillage. It seems possible that Josephus, knowing 
that a sabbatical year occurred about this time, may have dated 
it a year too late, and wrongly associated it with the raising of 
the siege.” ; 

Schiirer (p. 36) seems puzzled by the fact that a statement of 
Josephus (Antig. 18: 83) seems to show that 40-41 A.D. was not 
a sabbatical year; he thinks that on this cycle it should be. On 
this cycle, however, the sabbatical year would be 39-40. In 


18 Cf. Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes, 1901, p. 35, n. 

19 It is, of course, possible, that the mistake is in the text of Maccabees. 
As the war with Ptolemy must, if Simon was put to death before the 
sabbatical year, have extended into the 177th year of the Seleucid era, 
possibly the date of Simon’s death was accidentally made a year too 
late. The author of 1 Maccabees was, however, a more careful historian 
than Josephus, and stood nearly 200 years nearer to the events; the 
error is not likely, therefore, to have been his, Wieseler endeavors to 
evade the difficulty by supposing that the Seleucid year began, like the 
Roman, with Jan., but that cannot be established. 
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view of this fact the statement of Josephus, that the. Jews con- 
tinued to fight Petronius, the representative of Caligula, even 
when the time for sowing came, thus leaving their fields untilled, 
gives all the greater emphasis to their religious zeal. The pre- 
vious year they had had no crop because of the sabbatical year, 
and still they left their fields untilled. 

So far as our data go, then, they establish a definite cycle of 
sabbatical years. The doubt about 136-135 is not sufficient to 
disprove the cycle. According to this cycle the year 53-54 A. D. 
was such a year.*° Probably, therefore, the Epistle to the Ga- 
latians was written in the year 54 or 55.74 

If thus the date of the Epistle is fixed, it remains to ask 
where Paul was at this time. The fragmentary inscription from 
Delphi, which has been made accessible in the last two years, 
necessitates a slight revision of the generally accepted chrono- 
logy of this part of Paul’s life. It is probable from that inscrip- 
tion that Gallio became proconsul in Corinth in the summer of 
the year 51, and Paul had been preaching in Corinth for some 
time before this (Acts 181-12). Deissmann™ thinks, as does 
O. Holtzmann, that the text of Acts implies that Paul had been 
in Corinth eighteen months before Gallio came. Even, if the 
whole eighteen months had not passed, the text of Acts would 
imply that a considerable portion of that period had elapsed before 
the coming of Gallio. Paul could not, accordingly, have reached 
Corinth later than the summer of the year 50, and it may have 
been earlier. The eighteen months of his stay must have ended 
before the close of the year 51, and he may, as Deissmann thinks, 
have left Corinth as early as August or September of that year. 
Allowing time for his voyage to Syria and his visit to Jerusalem 
(Acts 18 18-22) the summer of the year 52 would find him travell- 


20 Wieseler, Chronologische Synopse der vier Evangelien, p. 204, to whose 
calculation of the sabbatical years Lightfoot, Ramsay, and Zahn all refer, 
makes the sabbatical years one year too late. He counted the starting 
point of his argument in 1 Mace. 6 incorrectly. This he afterward cor- 
rected. 

21 Sabbatical years began in the autumn of the following years: 164, 
157, 150, 148, 136, 129, 122, 115, 108, 101, 94, 87, 80, 73, 66, 59, 52, 54, 

“45, 88, 31, 24, 17, 10, 3, 4 A. D.11, 18, 25, 32, 39, 46, 53, 60 and 67. 

22 See Deissmann, St. Paul, 257. 
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ing through Galatia again (1823), and by the autumn of 52 he 
was settled in Ephesus for his three years sojourn there. We 
conclude, accordingly, that the letter was written from Ephesus 
toward the close of the year 54 or the beginning of 55 A. D. 

These results agree with those of Gregory, who, on other 
grounds, thinks the Epistle was composed during Paul’s three 
years of residence at Ephesus.” 


23 Kinleitung in das Neue Testament, 662. 
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Studies in the Diction of the Psalter 


Fourth Article 


WALDO 8S. PRATT 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


F the method of analysis followed in the first three articles 

in this series has validity, it evidently should be still further 
extended, particularly with the hope of bringing to light some 
of the minor strains of expression that are found in the Psalter. 
The purpose of the present article is to indicate two of these 
natural extensions of the method. 

Psalm 119 stands out in the Psalter as not only the longest 
and the most rigidly artificial of the poems (as to form), but as 
somewhat singular in contents and spirit. It is an elaborate 
acrostic, made up of eight-line strophes, each line within a 
strophe beginning with the same letter, and the strophes 
following each other till all the letters of the alphabet have 
been used (22><8 = 176 lines or “verses”). As is generally 
known, there is also a fairly sustained effort to repeat certain 
terms at approximately equal intervals throughout the poem, 
the cycle of repetition usually corresponding to the strophes. 
Almost every line contains some term like “word”, “law”, 
“commandment” and the like, all being expressions referring to 
the authoritative revelation of God's will for the practical guid- 
ance of His “servants” in “the way” of right belief and conduct. 
The poem, then, is an extraordinary proclamation of loyalty to 
the Word of God, probably as set forth in Scriptures. 

The prevailing tone is that of orthodoxy, absolutely certain 
of the rightness of its views, and strenuous in asserting and 
defending them. Through it runs, also, a vein of complaint 
over the malice and hostility of opponents. This latter has 
much similarity with the plaintiveness of the D poems (see 
second article), but seems not to be organically the same. In 
D there is no such constant exaltation of “the Law” or 
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any particular literary deposit, and the complaints there are more 
specifically social in character. The speaker in 119 is apparently 
an individual, though we cannot help supposing that he re- 
presents a class. If so, it suggests the group of literalists 
among whom typical Rabbinism was developed, though this poem 
is not as jejune and fantastic as mature Rabbinism often was. 

The formal regularity of the poem practically forces us to 
consider it a literary unit, though in an acrostic it is always 
possible that there are materials incorporated that antedate 
the time of final composition. In this case, however, there is 
no reason for emphasizing this qualification. 

In view of the peculiar character and form of this poem, 
with its remarkable length (1064 words, or about 5.6°%/o of the 
whole Psalter), we may well use it as a means of testing 
whether lexically it represents a considerable strain of sentiment 
and utterance running through the total collection. 

For this purpose we follow the same method as in our 
previous studies. We first inquire which of the “common” 
or “moderately rare’? words in the Psalter vocabulary show a 
decided “ preference ” for this poem. The following list includes 
35. “common” words, 10°/o or more of all whose occurrences 
are in 119, 25 “moderately rare” words, 20°/o or more of 
whose occurrences are there, and 2 “rare” words that are 
extraordinarily characteristic of 119: 

Test-List Derived from 119. 
338 12 nv 75 La} 3) a) 3 
am 26 p33 1 
mn 53 pms 2 
pn «70 mo 
msn 10 a33 4 
om 32 2 
a 25 (6 
n> 18 7} 74 
? 14 69 
AD 10 14 
35 14 ny 18 
ai-y) 50 my I. 10 
asp 26 . 29 
yya 13 } 30 
831 11 r 33 
my 85 1] 


3 
5 
t 
2 
3 
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In each case the figures indicate the percentage of the word’s 
occurrences in 119 compared with its total occurrences in the Psalter. 

These 67 words together occur about 480 times in 119, being 45%, 
of its total text. In the whole Psalter they occur about 1665 times, 
being nearly 9°), of its text. 

For the most part this list differs from those previously noted. It 
includes from the L list (1913, p. 92) mn, pBwn, ny, m3y I; from the 
D list (1913, p. 161) 32%, wha, WII, 25, jE, 3D, may I, nD, AT, tpw; from 
the E list (1914, p. 2) ‘na, mBun, md>, >, aD, ms. Evidently, then, it 
points toward a distinct usage of thought and expression. 

For convenience, this list will be called P. 

Assuming that these words offer a clue to a particular 
strain or style of writing in the Psalter, we inquire next as 
to their distribution among the several poems. If 119 is a 
striking example of a special type, what other poems are 
lexically most like it? This question is brought in at this 
point (as heretofore in these Studies), before noting what usages 
of the words are most characteristic of 119, simply that the 
statement may be as little affected as possible by whatever 
subjective opinions are brought into play in determining what 
the characteristic usages are. To save space, only the extreme 
parts of the full summary are given, namely, those poems in 
which these words are relatively many, and those in which they 
are few or wanting: 

I. II. é v 
(Many) 25 — _ 
17, 19 143 
1 130 
9, 13 ; — 
27, 31, 39 45, 70 121, 125 
10, 33, 37, 38 69 116, 141 
6, 34, 40 — 111, 112, 127, 138, 142, 146 
(Few) 3 43, 62, 66 106 — 
24 60, 68 87 113, 115, 126, 149 
— eS 136 
(None) 29 —- =—- = 114, 124, 150 

Note that all the alphabetic poems have many of these words, 
except 145; as a group, they are much stronger than any other. 
Next, as groups, come D1, D3, the “royal” poems, K', E, D?, A, K2. 
Of the longer historical poems, 105 alone has many, while 106 has 
few. The only “royal” poem that is strong is 45, which is also the 
only strong poem in K. ~ 

Note, also, that if we consider the sections of the most divisible 
poems, several of these sections would appear above. Thus (using 

9 
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the sections as in 1913, p. 103) decidedly strong sections are 18c, 19b, 
Bab, 2b, 2b, 36a, 44b, 50b, 89acd, 90b, 102ac, 109b, I44a. 
Sections with none of these words are 18a, 60ac, 144b, 

The poems and parts of poems here counted as strong constitute 
about one-half of Bk. I; less than one-quarter of Bk. II; less than 
one-eighth of Bk. III; somewhat over one-quarter of Bk. IV; over 
one-fifth of Bk. V (exclusive of 119 itself). The strength of Bk. I is 
extremely noticeable. 


The next step is to observe that most of the words in the 
test-list appear in 119 only in certain specific senses, which 
need now to be isolated. Below is a concise summary, grouping 
the words in a simple classification, which in most cases 
indicates the meaning emphasized, and stating the number of 
times this meaning occurs both in 119 and in other poems (thus 
‘25/10 means that the word in the preferred meaning occurs 
25 times in 119 and 10 times in non-119): : 


The outstanding feature of 119 is the constant repetition of terms 
for God’s thought or will as set forth in formal, literary ways. The 
identification of Yahweh with “the Law” is close, references to His 
attributes or actions being mingled with expressions about revealed 
truth without much distinction. Seven terms recur with studied 
regularity in almost every strophe, namely, myn, 25/10; 125, 23/23; 
msn, 22/4; ppvin, 21/34; pn, 21/8; pp, 21/3; minx, 19/6—all but the 
last being similarly common in Deut.t With these stand my, 16/5; 
mywy, 9/4; J, 7/24; mx, 1/5; mB, 3/4; and also pry, 11/23; mayor, 5/17; 
nex, 4/29. Verbs of God’s action, often in direct relation to His 
“word”, include mn, 16/12; mb, 12/10; mv, “teach”, 2/5; “ny, 3/11; 
ons, 3/5; my I, 2/34; ms, 2/9; 8, 2/9; ary, 1/12. Taken together, these 
occurrences foot up 249/306.- If they were relatively as frequent 
elsewhere as in 119, they would appear at least 4500 times in non-119. 

Correlative with these are many terms referring to the speaker as 
he regards divine truth or the righteous “way” of conduct deducible 
from it. These are largely verbs— pw, 21/12; ane, 12/6; y3, 10/10; 
"32, 10/3; nv (usually negative), 9/9; 5m, 6/13; mw, 6/7; wo, 5/12; 
wis, 5/10; mus, 4/3; wo, 3/10; md> (in desire), 3/6; pat, 2/2; p23, 2/1; 
ay (negative), 2/1; wy, 2/4; may, “sing”, 1/1; amb, 1/4; a9p, 1/1; but 
also such nouns as 739, 13/28; 717, 5/12; mx, 4/0; 35, 13/60; mp, 4/22; 
AD, 2/7; and the adverb of constancy, 79n, 2/14. Interwoven with 
these are words referring to the opponents and evils by which the 
devout are assailed—ipw, 8/12; st, 6/2; 477, 5/9; may II, 4/10; say, 3/7; 
mp (subjective), 2/12; ww, 2/7; pwy, 2/4; 138, 2/38; 323, 1/4; mp (of 


1 Briggs also counts My in this series. 
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hostility), 1/1. These occurrences foot up 184/328. If these usages 
were as frequent elsewhere as in 119, they would appear about 3300 
times in non-119. 

A few usages may be added that may be stylistic—3m (in simile), 
2/1; joy or 735, 5/13; ee“, 4/2; yn, illative, 4/10. “3% is frequent 
(11 times), but without distinctive usage; this, with sn and 3D (use 
undistinctive), is omitted from reckoning. 

The sum of all these usages is 448/690; they form nearly 420 of 
119, being proportionally more than ten times as frequent there as in 
the rest of the Psalter. 

When these preferred usages are traced in non-119, they point to 
the following poems as lexically the nearest relatives of 119: 1, 7, 9, 
13, 19, 25, 27, 33, 34, 37, 40; 44, 54, 69, 70, 71; 85, 86; 99, 101, 105; 
111, 117, 130, 131, 138, 143, 147. They are but slightly found in 2, 3, 
5, 6, 10, 11, 21, 24, 41; 46, 49, 52, 55, 59, 60, 62, 65, 68; 76, 79, 80, 
84; 90, 92, 93, 95, 96, 100, 106; 107, 110, 113, 115, 116, 122, 126, 127, 
128, 135, 139, 144. They are wholly absent from 8, 15, 29; 47, 58; 

” 74, 75, 83, 87; 104; 114, 121, 123, 124, 129, 136, 137, 140, 150. 

As regards groups of poems, the alphabetic group is by far the 
strongest (except 145), with D! and D3, while A and K1‘ are the 
weakest. As regards sections of poems, these words are found in 18 
almost wholly in cd, in 19 wholly in b, in 22 one-half in a, in 27 
mostly in b, in 28 wholly in b, in 90 wholly in b, in 109 mostly in b, 
and in 144 wholly in a. 

So far as these lexical data go, it is evident that 119 has a 
singularly slight connection with the E element in the Psalter, 
but is closely related to D (so far as not included in E). The 
intertwining is so intimate as to raise the question whether 
P is not a special expansion of the characteristic sentiments 
of D. 

There are two obvious objections to this identification. In 
D there is no frequent reference to “the Law” or what it 
stands for, except in poems that may be merely included in 
the total D collection without properly belonging to it. And 
in D generally the emphasis falls on the speaker’s distress, 
with his acute sense of injustice and his passionate desire for 
relief (or vengeance), while in P it falls on his delight and 
confidence in communion with God through His word, an 
experience that pushes the sense of distress into the back- 
ground. 

In view of the apparent connection in texture between all 
the alphabetic poems (except 145) and of their difference as 

. g* 
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a class from the D material in which several of them are 
imbedded, it is natural to infer that P represents either an 
earlier or a later stage of expression than D, but in either 
case a stage rather vitally connected with that ot D. If P is 
earlier, then 9-10, 25, 34, 37 are vestiges of a style no longer 
dominant. If P is later, then these poems are interpolations 
in the D series. Considering the occurrence in Bk. V of 111, 
112, 119, 145, the latter hypothesis is the simpler. In any case 
P illustrates the spirit of the synagogue rather than that of the 
Temple. 

There are several other groups or series of poems that 
might be subjected to the same analysis as the foregoing, and 
the results are not without interest. But, rather than prolong 
the present discussion further, we shall content ourselves here 
with but one more special problem, namely, that of the so-called 
“royal” poems. 

The “royal” group derives its name from the fact that in 
most of them the word “king” is used in a special sense; with 
this word “David” or “anointed” (TW) is often associated, 
so that these also are used as means of identification. The 
poems usually counted in the group are rather curiously 
distributed—2, 18, 20, 21 in Bk. I; 45, 61, 63, 72 in Bk. I; 
89 in Bk. IIT; 110, 132 in Bk. V. They have considerable 
differences among themselves, and yet they are also connected 
by marked resemblances in many details, so that it is not 
strange that they are usually thought to have had some com- 
mon origin, or, at least, to represent a particular tendency of 
thought. 


Tf a test-list is prepared of the words that show a preference 
for these poems, it proves to have some interest, especially as 
it brings into view about 30 words that have not occurred in 
the lists already presented. But, on the whole, the list seems 
hardly worth dwelling upon at length, since its implications are 
not so clear as those of other lists. 


Using the list as a guide, we should find that the only poems, 
outside of the group, that are very strong in the words of the list 
are 144 (related to 18), 149; besides these, 8, 12, 13, 16, 24, 28, 46, 
47, 48, 75, 93, 95, 97, 127, 128, 138, 145 are somewhat strong. On the 
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other hand, 19, 23, 38, 40, 55, 58, 70, 82, 104, 124, 142 are very weak, 

and 117, 129, 133 are barren. Among sections of poems, 27a, 29a, 

36b, 90a are strong. 

More useful results. appear if we attack the problem in a 
different way. The crucial question is as to the force of the 
words “king”, “David” and “anointed”. But this can be 
approached only after some more general points have been 
touched upon. 

There is some reason for connecting the group with the 
“David” series, either because the poems bear a “David” 
title or stand near to those that have such title. 

Of the eleven poems, six are assigned to “ David” (18, 20, 21, 61, 

63, 110). Note, also, that 2 stands just before the long D series of 

Bk. I and may in some way belong to it (as hinted by some readings 

of Acts 13:33); that 72 stands close to the end of the D series in 

Bk. II and is followed by the remarkable colophon which closes that 

Book; and that 132 stands between two poems with “ David” titles. 


More important than this is the position of several of the 
poems. Two of them (72, 89) stand at the end of “ books” in 
the completed Psalter, and both of these bear peculiar titles. 
If Bks. II-III were built up gradually, the presumption is that 
their final poems are comparatively late. As already noted, 
2 appears to be in some way prefatory to the series that 
follows, and so, like 1, may well be later than that to which 
it is prefixed. 110 is the last of a small group of “ David” 
poems in Bk. [V (108-110). 132, with 133, 134, which are 
linked with it by peculiar references to the priestly office (not 
fgund in preceding poems), is one of the last of the so-called 
“Songs of Ascents”. 

In the light of these phenomena, the location of 18, 20, 21, to- 
gether with 19 (which, in its present form, seems to be late), opens 
up the question whether Bk. I may perhaps be made up of more 
than one division, so that these four poems may be addenda to a 
series that was once distinct from what follows. Some such strati- 
fication in Bk. I is hinted at by other facts—which, however, cannot 
well be taken up here. 


Still more important, again, is the question whether any 
of the poems are composite. The longer ones (18, 89) are 
certainly made up of highly diverse sections, and in several 
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other cases there are peculiar details of rhetorical arrangement. 
If it were true in any cases that the verses containing “ royal” 
references are not of the same texture as the rest of the 
poems in which they are found, it might have important bear- 
ings on their interpretation. At all events, each poem requires 
adequate scrutiny before being accepted entire into the “ royal” 
list. Connected with this question is that of discovering any 
poems or passages outside of the usual “royal” list that 
present such similarities as presumably to be reckoned, with 
that list. The determination of such additional materials may 
not be easy; but an effort in this direction should be made, if 
there is any likelihood of its yielding results. This critical 
survey of the field may seem superfluous in view of the very 
extensive literature on the subject. Yet the relation of the 
facts to the general line of argument in these Studies seems to 
warrant some reéxamination of the evidence. 


For convenience, we shall take up the critical terms first, 
allowing the questions thus far suggested to develop in the 
process of the discussion. 

Regarding the term “ David” the question is whether it is 
used literally, of the personal David, as in Sam., Kgs, and 


Chr., or in some figurative sense, as seems to be the case in 
a few passages in the Prophets, as well as, presumably, in the 
Psalter titles. All of the Psalter references appear to depend 
upon II Sam. 7, and the natural inference from their form 
and context is that they all have the personal David in view 
more or less definitely. It may be, however, that the name 
“David” brings with it some degree of typical force, due to 
the fact that the historical narratives, being accepted as “ Scrip- 
ture”, had acquired such a force as wholes. But of this we 
cannot be sure. It is simpler to assume that in the Psalter 
“David” always means the historical person. 


“ David” occurs 12 times—18:51; 78:70; 89:4, 21, 36, 50; 122:5; 
132:1, 10, 11, 17; 144:10. In 5 of these there is also the epithet 
“servant”. The Davidic line, under the terms “seed”, “ house” or 
“fruit of the body”, is specified in 5 cases. Of the three references 
outside the “royal” list, note that 144: 10 probably depends on 18: 51, 
though it has a very different form; that 78:70 may have a close 
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relation to 89, as will be discussed at a later point; and that 122:5 
may be related to 132. : 

Considering the emphasis upon David in the longer historical 
books, it is somewhat remarkable how few are the references to him 
elsewhere. Ezr. and Neh. have some topographical and liturgical 
allusions like those of Chr. (see also Cant. 4:4; Am. 6:5). The 
“city” or “tent” of David is mentioned in Is. 16:5; 22:9; 29:1; 
Am. 9:11. The Davidic “ house” or “throne” occurs 4 times in Is., 
8 times in Jer., 5 times in Zech. The epithet “servant” is found in 
Jer. 33 and Ezk. 34 and 37. A figurative sense seems necessary in 
Is. 55:3; Jer. 23:5; 30:9; 33:15; Ezk. 34:23, 25; Hos. 3:5. “ David” 
in these represents an ideal conception—either the kingly office in the 
abstract, or the theocratic genius of Israel as a nation. Of these ideal 
conceptions there is no certain trace in the Psalter in connection with 
the name “ David”. 


Regarding the term “anointed” the question is whether 
it is used individually, of David or some other person, or 
collectively, of Israel as containing the Davidic line and 
inheriting the Davidic promises. Since in Sam. it is frequently 
used of Saul and David (and in Is. 45 of Cyrus), it is natural 
to expect that in the Psalter it will be applied to an individual; 
and as in the Psalter it usually occurs in connection with 
“David” or “the king”, it is also natural to assume that it is 
a synonym for one or both of these. There is reason, however, 
_for doubting its equivalence with “ David”, and, if it is equi- 
valent to “the king”, it does not follow that its force must be 
individual, The trend of the evidence seems to be in favor of 
a collective meaning, being a name adopted by the nation or 
its more devout representatives. 


28:8; 84:10; 89:39, 52; 132:10, 17; and in the plural once—105: 15, 
of Israel as a whole. In 132:10, “For Thy servant David’s sake 
turn not away the face of Thine anointed”, it is clear that a 
distinction is made between “ David” and the “anointed” (ef. II Chr. 
6:42); and probably a similar distinction underlies 132:17. So in 
89:39, 52 the whole point of the argument depends upon assuming 
that the speaker, who seems to identify himself with the “ anointed”, 
is looking back to David as wholly distinct from himself and far 
removed from his times. In 2, 20, 28, 84 “anointed” is very closely 
connected with plurals in the context, thus implying that it is 
collective. In 18:51 all the three critical words occur together; here 
“king” and “anointed” are in parallel, and the two seem to be 


“Anointed” occurs in the singular 9 times—2:2; 18:51; 20:7; 
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synonymous with the collective phrase “ David and his seed” (i. e., 

Israel). 

Verbs of “anointing”-occur in 2:6; 23:5; 45:8; 89:21; 92:11. 
In 89 the reference is to the personal David. In 2 and 45.the inter- 
pretation depends upon that of “the king”. In 23 and 92 the 
allusion may be merely to festal customs; but, on the other hand, 
both poems may be interpreted collectively (92 can hardly be taken 
otherwise). 

“ Anointed” is very rare except in Sam. and Pss.—only in Ley. 
4:3, 5, 16; 6:22 (all of priests); Is. 45:1 (of Cyrus); I Sam. 2:10, 
35; Lam. 4:20; Hab. 3:13 (in all four cases almost certainly of 
Israel). 

Regarding the term “king” three different interpretations 
are possible. First, it may refer to an actual, historic indi- 
vidual who was officially in power, as before the Exile, or 
during the Maccabaean period, or, just possibly, at an inter- 
mediate time, when some leader appealed to the national 
imagination. Second, it may refer to an ideal, future personage, 
conceived as embodying and fulfilling the “ Messianic” hope. 
Third, it may refer to the nation as a whole, regarded as in 
some way set apart by God to be a leader among the nations 
of the world. The first would be analogous to the usage of 
“David” in the Psalter; the third would be analogous to the 


usage of “anointed”; the second would have analogies with 
both usages at once. Which of the three is chosen must 
depend upon a minute scrutiny of the poems, including not 
only a study of the expressions directly connected with “ the 
king”, but also some consideration of the probable integrity of 
the poems as they come to us. 


“The king”, in the singular and absolutely, and not applied to 
God, occurs 15-16 times—2:6; 18:51; 21:2, 8; 33:16; 45:2, 6, 12, 
14, 15, 16; 61:7; 63:12; 72:1 (bis); 89:19?; with two cases in which 
the reference probably is to God—20:10; 99:4. (The references to 
God as King, which are not here considered, are 5:3; 10:16; 14: 7-10; 
29:10; 44:5; 47:3, 7, 8; 48:3; 68:25; 74:12; 84:4; 95:3; 98:6; 
145:1; 149: 2.) 

Rulership is predicated of “the king” in 72:2, 4; 110:6; and 
various insignia are named, such as “throne” in 45:7?; 89:5, 30, 
37, 45; 132:11, 12; “crown” in 21:4; 89:40; 132:18; “scepter” or 
“rod” in 2:9; 45:7; 110:2; and the figurative “horn” in 89:18, 
25; 1382:17. “Kingdom” occurs in 45:7. These words suggest links 
with 92, 122, etc. Most or all of them are also often applied to God, 
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thus strengthening the view that “the king” tends to be invested 
with divine attributes. Such attributes are conspicuous in 45 and 72 
(links with 8, 84, 112, etc.) 

Before looking at the poems one by one we may remark 
that they consist of four or five rhetorical forms of expression, 
namely, (a) Description, the statement of objective facts 
without reference by the writer to himseif; (b) Personation, in 
which God, “the king” or others are represented as speaking 
(this being really a subdivision under the preceding); (c) Ex- 
perience, in which the writer describes events or feelings as 
directly concerning himself; (d) Address, in which the writer 
speaks vocatively to a hearer, as to “the king” or others; 
(e) Prayer or Praise, in which God is thus addressed. All 
these rhetorical forms are common throughout the Psalter, but 
in the “ royal” poems the relatively large amount of Personation 
and Address often gives them a marked dramatical force, while 
the strongly descriptive tone also allies them with the historical 
and narrative poems generally. 

The dramatic citation of the words of God in 2, 89, 110, 132 calls 
attention to the fact that the number of such passages in the Psalter 
is not large, and that there are curious links between those that 
occur, suggesting that they represent somehow a common literary 
tradition. Setting aside the brief phrases of 27:8; 35:3; 87:6; 90:3, 
with the obscure passages in 32 and 60 = 108, every one of the 
remaining cases (12:6; 46:11; 50:5-23; 68:23-24; 75:3-4; 81: 7-17; 
91:14-16; 95:8-11; 105:11, 15) has some feature or quality that 
reminds us of expressions in the “royal” poems. Without taking 
space to discuss these at length, note especially the closing section 
of 91, which seems almost like a fragment of a “royal” poem. In 
general, the evident direction or application of these divine declarations, 
which is regularly to Israel as a nation, may have significance as to 
how “the king” is to be understood. 


We may well take up first the two longer poems, 18 and 
89, both of which contain sections that do not seem entirely 
homogeneous, although welded into an apparent unity. In 
both of these the word “king” occurs but once, but in 18 it 
is possible that its implicit force pervades at least half of the 
poem, if not the whole; in 89 it is certain that two-thirds of 
the poem are concerned with topics in the “royal” circle. 
Both of these poems have much critical importance, 18 because 
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it appears both in the Psalter and in the appendix to II Sam., 
and 89 because of its probable relation to the historical poems 
generally. Yet neither of them is likely to be selected as the 
most typical of the “royal” series, since as wholes they are 
not as vivid in characterization as some others. This very 
fact, however, may increase their value as evidence regarding 
the inherent nature of the conceptions that underlie the “ royal” 
cycle. 

In 18, “king” occurs only in v. 51, in parallel with “anointed”, 
and the two in apposition with “David and his seed”, both being 
linked with Yahweh by a possessive (cf. 2:6). This being a final 
verse and following a highly liturgical verse (introduced by j>~5y), 
which much resembles closing antiphons in 7, 21, 30, 45, 52, &e., we 
naturally inquire whether both verses belong with what precedes, or 
but one of them, or neither of them. 

We shall assume that the two verses cannot well be separated 
from each other, though they may not have had exactly the same 
origin. The probability is that they were not originally parts of 
the preceding poem. If not, however, they were added as in some 
effective way completing the preceding thought. Instead of inter- 
preting the whole poem by means of these concluding verses, the 
only safe exegesis is to interpret them by means of the sense of 
the poem as it stands without them. Furthermore, with them is to 
be associated the opening of the poem (vv. 2-3 or 2-4), which has the 
same lexical texture as v. 50—a texture not found anywhere in the 
body of the poem. 

The main poem, without its present introduction and conclusion, 
consists of at least three large sections, (a) vv. 4-20, recounting an 
experience of distress which was the occasion of a signal divine 
intervention, depicted under the figure of a theophany; (b) vv. 21-27, 
asserting that this intervention was occasioned by the essential worth 
or merit of the speaker; (c) vv. 28-49, declaring, on the one hand, 
the speaker’s confidence in God’s support, and, on the other, his 
complete triumph over opponents. The entire poem is cast in the 
first person singular, except for two slight touches (vv. 28, 32), but 
with one long piece of objective description (vv. 8-16, with v. 31). 
The question is as to whether “I” is a literal individual or in some 
degree collective. The analogy of Hab. 3, with various passages in 
the Psalter, indicates that the theophany passage refers to Israel, 
its germ being the memory of the Exodus. Similarly, the almost 
unconscious references in vv. 28 and 32 to “the afflicted people” 
and “our God”, and the more positive claims of general supremacy 
in vv. 44-46, 48, with the general analogy of some equally militant 
passages in other poems, favor the presumption that the third section 
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is much more national than individual. With this it is easy to 
harmonize the middle section, which, by itself, is open to either a 
personal or a national interpretation. But this middle section bears 
clear marks of the style specially represented in the Psalter by 119, 
a style relatively late and associated with the orthodoxy of the class 
that regarded itself as the true Israel. The completed poem cannot 
be earlier than the period of this section, and its unifying thought 
cannot have been originally other than that of its several constituent 
parts. Hence we conclude that the whole was originally national in 
general intention. It may even have been once expressed in the plural 
number. But its adaptation to the story of David was easy, and thus 
it could be appended to IT Sam. 


If, now, we note the parallellism in yv. 51 of “anointed” and 
“king”, the interlocking of vv. 50-51, and the touch of indefinite 
perpetuity at the close, the conclusion is natural that “king” here 
means Israel. 

In 89, “king” occurs only in vy. 19, in an ambiguous construction. 
If, with “shield”, it is an epithet of Yahweh, the passage falls out- 
side of our present discussion. If, as probably ordinary usage would 
suggest, it means that both “shield” and “king” “belong to” 
Yahweh, then the question is as to the connection and meaning. 
For myself, though admitting that the line would naturally be read 
in the latter way, I cannot help querying whether the sense is not, 
“For to Yahweh belongs the title our Shield, and to the Holy One 
of Israel the title our King”, simply because this seems to be more 
analogous to various similar passages in which these epithets are 
thus applied. I do not think that the contention is well founded that 
“ shield” is a metaphor for “king”, in spite of the inferences often 
drawn from 47:10; 84:10. However, since many critics are positive 
that “king” here coes not refer to God, we will assume their point 
of view far enough to see to what it may lead. 

The poem as a whole obviously divides into three sections: 
(a) vv. 2-3, 6-15 (or 6-19), a rather general tribute of praise to 
Yahweh the Almighty; (b) vv. 20-37, with 4-5, a striking amplification 
of IIL Sam. 7—the covenant with David as set forth by Nathan; 
(c) vv. 39-52, a vehement protest that this covenant has been broken 
in later times. These sections differ in texture. The first and second 
are further distinguished by a change of meter, as well as of topic 
and diction. Certain features in the second section provoke the 
question whether this may not be essentially a prolongation of the 
historic poem 78, That poem breaks off abruptly. This takes up 
the story at exactly the point there reached, and opens with a “ then ” 
which implies that there was some antecedent narrative. If this 
section is in any way to be associated with the historical poems, 
then it appears here as a sort of text or theme, upon which the 
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third section proceeds to dilate in accordance with the contradictory 
situation in which the writer finds himself—a situation that almost 
certainly belongs to the Exile. 

Does v. 19 belong with the first section or with the second, or is 
it, perchance, part of a harmonizing inset connecting the two? For 
us here the question is important only if answered in favor of the 
second or third alternatives. Even then we may doubt whether “our 
king” means much more than “rulership among us”. (We may note, 
by the way, that the possessive “our”, with “king”, is common only 
in address to God; of human rulers it occurs only in I Sam. 8:20; 
II Sam. 19:44; Hos. 7:5.) 

In the light of these considerations, we may safely say that 89 
does not give much positive help about the meaning of “king” in 
other poems, 


The three other poems (2, 61, 63) in which “king” occurs 
but once are somewhat more illuminating. Yet in two of them 
there is some uncertainty whether the present text is not 
composite. Even if we do not allow the possibility of this, we 
can hardly be sure that an individual is meant. Rather, on the 
whole, close analysis favors a collective, national interpretation. 
Of the three, 2 is the most significant. 


In 63, “king” occurs only in v. 12, in a phrase that is in a 
way curiously incidental, though also necessary to complete the total 
thought. The poem’s topic is an intense longing after God, with 
memories of blessing received and worship rendered—all beautifully 
expressed in vv. 2-9. With v.10 a disturbing factor enters, the 
soul-foes, which is developed in vy. 10-12. This latter section may 
be a later addition to the poem, since, though it may explain the 
need or distress implied in the first section, it is not really necessary. 
Now, in this second section 12a comes in like a chance side-remark, 
or even an interpolation. It serves, however, to bring in the name 
of God, giving 12b something to rest upon—‘“ whoso sweareth by Him 
(i. e., God) shall glory”. If vv. 10-12 or v. 12 alone are an appendix. 
“the king” must stand for some general conception, like Israel 
personified or its devout members. And if they are not an appendix, 
but original, it is easier, in view of the shift in v. 11 to the objective 
form, to hold that “king” represents a collective notion, with which 
the speaker identifies himself, rather than that it is his self-applied title 
as an individual. 

In 61, “king” occurs only in v. 7, introducing the one thought 
that his life is without end. It is not clear whether the reference 
is objective or subjective, but the latter view is the easier, since 
vv. 6 and 7 seem to be intimately connected. But in that case 
“king” seems to be immediately defined as the same as “ the fearers 
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of Thy name”, the true worshipers, of whom the speaker is one, so 
that the royal promises are his. This poem offers several verbal 
links with other “royal” poems, like “Rock”, “end of the earth” 
(though not exactly like 2:8; 72:8), &c., but is peculiar in its refer- 
ence to “vows”—a word mostiy confined to Bk. II (elsewhere in 
22:26; 116:14, 18). The implications of the usage of this word are 
favorable to the collective interpretation of this poem, namely, as the 
expression of the devout as a body. 

In 2, “king” occurs only in v. 6, in what seems to be the utter- 
ance of “the Lord” (cf. 89, 110) regarding the institution of a ruler 
in Zion. The “king” here may be either an individual or the nation, 
since Zion is the seat of both. But v. 7 is ambiguous. “I will 
tell, &c.”” may be the words either of this “king” or of the poet 
(cf. 45:2, 18). Most critics assume the former, making this a case 
of strong dramatic personation. But this view is not necessary, and 
has difficulties. It is hard to find other clear instances in the Psalter 
of such sudden personation. The view is defensible only if we assume 
that the “king” was the poet. The placing of the poem and its 
style both suggest that it is relatively late. Hence an individualistic 
reading forces us to make it the work of a Maccabaean prince. But 
the poet may also be one who conceives of Israel as the real 
inheritor of the promise, and who at the same time counts himself 
a part of the nation. His “I” and “me”, as well as “king”, would 
then be collective. We remember that his “ anointed” in v. 2 seems 
to be collective, as usually in the Psalter, and that it is against this 
“anointed” that the angry plotting of “the nations” and their 
“rulers” is directed. This it is that justifies the bold expansion of 
the ancient promise in vv. 8-9, with the highly comminatory tone of 
vv. 9 and 12 (cf. 18: 38-43; 21:9-13; &c.). Accordingly, we infer that 
here the “king” is Israel, in whose name the poet speaks. 

We now come to the three poems (21, 45, 72) that seem 
to be fullest of deliberate charactevization. In each of these 
“the king” is mentioned more than once, and his qualities 
are more or less emphasized in detail. Whether these, how- 
ever, represent a view of his character and office that belongs 
with every other reference to him is not certain. All we can 
say is that here we have evidence of some elaboration of the 
“yoyal” conception, which either may have permeated it always 
or may have marked it at certain stages of development. The 
three poems have some obvious similarities, but they are also 
strikingly distinct. 

In 21, “king” occurs in vv. 2 and 8, and the connection requires 
that its force be felt throughout vv. 2-8, if not as far as to v. 13. 
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It is possible that vv. 9-13 are addressed to Yahweh, since they 
contain expressions like those thus directed in other poems; but 
against this is v. 10bce. These verses show links with 2, just as 
the earlier section recalls 45. The whole makes a well-articulated 
exposition of a concept so definite to the poet’s mind that he is at 
no pains to explain it fully. In all these regards it much resembles 
45 and 72. But the militant tone is more that of 2 and parts of 18. 
Except for the assertion of perpetuity in vv. 5 and 7, there is no 
obvious reason in the poem why it may not be spoken about an 
individual. The argument for a collective, national interpretation 
rests chiefly upon analogy, though it is much strengthened by the 
fact that this poem, though mostly cast in the form of address to 
“the king ”, confines itself to statements that are notably lacking in 
sharp individual characterization. 


In 45, “king” occurs repeatedly. This poem mentions an extra- 
ordinary number of persons—nearly fifteen individuals and classes—but 
they all gather about “the king” as the center. Many questions 
arise about the relations implied. Among them is the special problem 
of the “daughter” in v.11; and is she the same as “ the king’s 
daughter” in v.14; and is the father of the latter the same as 
“the king” named before and after? As I have elsewhere argued 
(JBL. 1900), the simplest solution of these and other problems is to 
suppose that an old court ode (perhaps of Hezekiah’s time) has been 
reworked for religious use at a much later time. “The king”, then, 
may be at one moment the original one and at another the name of 
a new conception. If we mark the verbal links with other “royal” 
poems, we find that they are numerous in vy. 3-8, 18, scattering in 
vv. 12-17, and absent from vv. 2, 9-11. In those poems there is 
nothing like the “daughter” here, and nothing, except in 72, like 
the details of courtly splendor. If the “daughter” is to any degree 
a figure for Zion (as may be inferred from analogies in the Prophets), 
the only Psalter parallel is in 9:15. The close similarity of other 
passages with “royal” poems justifies applying to many lines any 
interpretation found suitable in those poems. The assertions of end- 
less power and blessedness comport best with a national interpretation. 
We therefore conclude that the recasting of the original ode was 
made under the general impulse that inspired the “royal” poems 
generally. Indeed, we may even argue that this poem was made 
directly to imitate 72, 21 and perhaps 18. 


In 72, we have in vy. 1 “the king” and “the king’s son” in 
parallel, At first sight the two seem to be in contrast. Yet the 
presumption is always that terms in parallel are more alike than 
different, unless the whole parallellism implies antithesis. In this 
case the petition is certainly not that God should bestow “judgments” 
on one person and “righteousness” on another; and the sequel shows 
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that but one person is in view. The phraseology may have been 
occasioned by the relation between David and Solomon (whence the 
title), but the force of the compound expression is probably either 
the Davidic line or. the nation. If Israel is the real “topic of the 
poem, the conception of its mission corresponds strikingly with that 
of II Is., with its wide vision in space and time. And then the 
whole treatment is seen to culminate in the doxology of vv. 18-19, 
which in this case we may well regard as part of the preceding 
poem, both because of its likeness in thought and style, and because 
of the location of the colophon. If the doxology is part of the 
poem, the latter is certainly a glorification of the destiny of Israel. 


In the above summaries no mention has been made of 20, 
110 and 132. In 20, “king” occurs only in v. 10, where it 
must refer to Yahweh. In 110 and 132 “king” does not 
occur. 


In 20, however, “anointed” occurs in v. 7. We have assumed 
above that its sense is defined by the plurals in yv. 8, so that the 
latter part of the poem is national. But how about the earlier part, 
with its vocatives in the singular? To whom is this addressed? 
The personage in view is depicted as exercising priestly functions, 
reminding us of 110:4 and, more distantly, of 132:9, 16-18. There 
are also many verbal links with other “royal” poems. And it stands 
next to 21, with which it harmonizes well. For all these reasons, 
without giving any weight to “king” in y. 7, it is reasonable to 
conclude that 20 belongs in some way to the “royal” series and is 
to be read like other poems in that series. (It is possible, however, 
to take vy. 2-6 as a liturgical formula adapted to its present place; 
but even this hypothesis does not affect the sense of the completed 
poem.) 

110 speaks at the outset of “my lord”, a personage to whom, 
apparently, the whole poem refers. This has been taken as meaning 
David, at the beginning of the national history, and has also been 
identified as Simon Maccabaeus, near its end. The N. T. writers 
naturally make it mean Jesus. The objection to supposing David, 
or any early king, is the assertion about priestly dignity in v. 4. 
The objection to supposing Simon, or any other Maccabaean prince, 
is mainly that which holds against the Maccabaean hypothesis of the 
Psalter. Of course, for those who believe that most or all of the 
Psalter is extremely late, arising mainly in the second century B. C., 
there is no difficulty in assigning this to Simon’s time, just as all 
the other “royal’’ poems are parceled out among the leaders of that 
.period. But to those who believe that the hypothesis is untenable 
in the face of the phenomena of the Psalter as a whole (as has been 
argued in these Studies), the assignment seems unwarranted. Thut 
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this poem might be applied to Simon or John Hyrcanus is natural 
enough, and that coincidences with its phraseology may occur in 
extra-canonical writings. But such applications and coincidences are 
not proofs‘of the date and origin of the poem, any more than a few 
identities of expression between I Mac. and Pss. 74 and 79 prove 
that those poems refer to the devastation of Jerusalem by Antiochus. 

It is more in line with the comparative evidence to say that “my 

lord” here, like “the anointed” and “the king” elsewhere, means 

Israel, which, in the minds of its noblest interpreters, came to have 

both royal and priestly dignity among the nations. Of this view there 

may be some indication in 20. 

132 requires little attention at this point, since its references to 
the priesthood are not explicitly connected with a personage, but with 
the eminence of Jerusalem as a center. 

Without undertaking an exhaustive summary of the traits 
that are magnified in the conception of “the king”, it will be 
enough to select three. The first of these is the perpetuity, 
under God, of his “life” or his rule. This is in some way 
intimated in all the “royal” poems except 2, 20 and 63. It is 
hard to believe that this would be so confidently asserted of 
any individual, unless the tone of the context in each case 
justifies regarding it as a piece of Oriental court flattery. 
Rather is it simpler to suppose that it is the expression of the 
unconquerable faith in the ideal Israel, chosen and anointed 
by God for a peculiar mission. 

A notable difference between the references is this. The perpetuity 
of the Davidic dine (“seed” or “throne”) is affirmed in 18:51; 
89:5, 30, 37-38, and perhaps echoed in 45:7 (if an emended text is 
accepted). But the perpetuity of “the king” himself is set forth in 
21:5, 7; 61:7-8, and probably intimated in 45:3, 18; 72:5, 7, 17. 
The inference is that 18 and 89 represent an earlier stage of the 
thought. 

A second feature in the picture of “the king” is the breadth 
of his dominion. Under varying terms this is presented as 
wide and inclusive, reaching to “the uttermost parts of the 
earth” and “all nations”. If this universal empire rests upon 
memories of the empire of Solomon or the wide sway of any 
of his immediate successors, it is certainly extraordinary that 
there are no other hints of its derivation. If it be taken as a 
wild dream in the Maccabaean era, it is hard to harmonize it 
with the evidences in the writings of that time that the Jews 
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were aware of how little was the bulk and power of their state 
among the political forces about them. Rather are we to 
connect it with that sense of the inextinguishable potency in 
Israel of which the Prophets spoke, and which was in part the 
Gospel before the Gospel. 


_ Here again we note a difference in the references. On the one 
hand, some emphasize the notion of violent struggle with “ enemies ”, 
as in 2:8-9, 12; 18:38-48; 21:9-13; 45:5-6; 63:10-11; 89:23-24; 
110: 1-2, 5-6; these do not greatly differ in spirit or texture from 
the reactions against antipathy or contumely that are characteristic 
of D. On the other hand, a few seem to have a vision of peaceful 
tribute flowing in from foreign lands, as in 45:13; 72:8-11, 15, 17, 
or a supremacy without explicit violence, as in 45:17; 89:26, 28. 
In this case, perhaps, we may hesitate to trace a clear development 
in the thought. But the connection of the second group with II Is. 
is fairly evident. 

A third feature is the attribution to “the king” of special 
qualities, either of superior dignity or of beneficence. He is 
not simply a king in name, but in truth, with whatever noble 
traits befit an ideal ruler. We might not specially notice the 
attributes of power, were they not expressed in terms that are 
elsewhere used of God. But the emphasis on justice and 
benignity is peculiar. If the two aspects belong together, “the 
king” is conceived of as at once mighty and good. It is true 
that his kindness seems to be directed toward “ the poor and 
needy ” and “the righteous’; but nothing more than this is to 
be expected. 

The distribution of these features in the poems is limited. The 
epithets of power are mostly confined to 21 and 45, though, of course, 
implied elsewhere. The epithets of goodness are confined to 45 and 
72, being conspicuous in the latter. 

Here is an appropriate place to refer to the terms “son 
“firstborn” in 2:7; 89: 27-28. 

The three notable terms applied to the “king” are 25, 157, and 
wn. The first is elsewhere used as a purely human attribute only in 
7:6; 8:6; 16:9; 30:13?; 49:17-18; 84:12; 112:9; 149:5?—excluding 
cases where it may be the name of the Presence of Yahweh; the 
second only in 8:6; 149:9; the third not at all. jm occurs only in 
45:3 and 84:12. Of the insignia of royalty—throne, crown and 
scepter—there is no mention outside these poems except in 122:5. 

It is possible to say that the terms of 72 supply a strong objection 
to the theory here being advocated, since, if “the king” is made 

10 


7 


and 
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to mean Israel and if his goodness is to be directed toward “ the 
poor and needy”, etc., we make the poem say that Israel is to do 
good to itself, which is rather empty, if not nonsensical. But this 
objection is finical, since there is no doubt that the ideal Israel is 
distinguished in conception from the actual members of the nation. 


If one works long in the details of these expressions akout 
“the king”, it is hard to avoid the belief that they are 
somehow directly connected with the many passages, scattered 
through the Psalter, in which the kingship of Yahweh is 
explicitly mentioned. If this connection exists, it implies that 
the thought bases itself upon the supreme power and control 
of God in the affairs of men, which in some measure He 
has delegated to Israel as His vicegerent. In other words, 
here is a particular illustration of the working of the doctrine 


of the Theocracy, which is one of the distinctive marks of 
Judaism. 


The. distribution of the explicit terms that are here used as clues 
is peculiar. They are relatively most frequent in Bk. IV, followed 
by Bk. II and Bk. I, and with Bks. III and V relatively weak. In 
Bk. I they are confined to poems between 5 and 29, except 35: 24?. 
In Bk. IT they are fairly well distributed throughout. In Bk. III 
they are found only in 74, 75, 82, 84, 89. In Bk. IV they are almost 
all in 93-99. In Bk. V they are mainly in 145-149. (This enumeration 
includes bev and wavp sg.2) These terms are not found in “ royal” 
poems except in 20:10; 45:7; 89:10, 15. 

Probably the most striking passages are 7:9, 12; 9:5, 8,9; 10:16, 
18; 22:29; 24:7-10; 29:10; 45:7?; 47:3, 7-9; 67:5; 89:15; 93:1-2; 
95:3; 96:10, 13; 97:1, 2,5; 98:9; 99:1; 103: 19; 145: 11-13; 146: 10; 
149: 2, 


It is impressive to observe in these passages the accent 
upon the three notes of perpetuity, universal dominion and 
beneficent justice —precisely those that. are characteristic of 
“the king” in the “royal” poems. In Bk. IV is a sonorous 
series of hymns of adoration in a specially triumphant key,. 


These words are included because in the Psalter they seem to 
bear usually a rather special meaning, practically equivalent to “rule” 
or “govern” and “rulership” or “government” respectively. It is 
true that the function of “discrimination” and “ judicial award” can 
also be attached to them in some cases. But in most cases the sense 


of executive administration is clearer than that of the mere disposal of 
judicial questions. 
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three of which begin with the exclamation “ Yahweh reigneth 
(is King)”, and all of which develop a theme of peculiar 
elevation. This series really extends from 92 to 100. Twice in 
it (96, 98) is found the culminating exclamation that * Yahweh 
is come to judge (rule) the earth in righteousness and truth 
(or, equity)”, which may possibly rest upon some notion that 
at length the dominion of God is to become more visible and 
tangible than heretofore. Many traces of this notion can be 
found elsewhere, as in 145 and the stirring poems that follow. 
All these poems belong to the class that we have called 
“liturgical”, but they have much individuality in that class, 
as if they expressed a single stage or aspect of the general 
liturgical impulse. 


It may be significant that just before 92 lies the fragment at the 
end of 91 that has already been noted as like the “royal” poems. 

It may also be significant that in 99:4 we have an obscure 
reference to “the king”, ordinarily regarded as meaning Yahweh. 
But since the line is probably somewhat corrupt, it is possible that 
originally here there was a reference to the ideal spirit of Israel. 


Whether or not the above suggestion that the “royal” 


poems are intimately connected with one group of the “litur- 
gical” ones is accepted, it is probable that they belong to a 
late stage in the evolution of the Psalter. This is indicated 
by their placing in the several parts of the collection, and also 
by their association with the D poems. It is also shown by 
their lexical affiliations at some points with the L style in 
general. But this must not be understood to mean that there 
may not be in them an early element, even one that reaches 
back into the Exile. Attention has been called to some slight 
signs of development of thought in them, beginning with certain 
predications concerning the Davidic line as such, and passing 
over into what we have called a “national” appropriation of 
the Davidic covenant. It is possible that in 89 and 18 we 
have vestiges of the early stage of expression, later amplified 
in 72 by the accretion of elements derived from II Is.,-and 
then again modified by the influence of the bitter reactions 
against “enemies” that are evident in most of the D poems. 
If 110 properly belongs to the series, it suggests a still further 
10* 
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extension of the conception to include priestly dignity. From 
their tendency to adopt more or less liturgical phraseology, 
we may perhaps infer that the group as a whole in some way 
represents the priestly class—the Temple circle—whereas most 
of the poems of Bks. I-III seem to represent the circle of “ the 
faithful” generally—that of the Synagogue. 

One more remark has suggested itself as the material has becn 
reviewed, though I have not had time to search into it properly. I 
think that there are signs that this particular strain of writing in the 
Psalter is rather closely connected with that found in certain poems 
scattered through the O. T. outside of the Psalter, particularly such 
poems as Deut. 32, I Sam. 2, Hab. 3, &c. Just how this apparent 
connection is to be estimated is not clear to me. 

In short, in this feature of the “royal” poems, as in others, 
the general position of the Psalter is intermediate between 
the body of the O. T. (particularly the Prophets) and various 
extra-canonical writings (like Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom, the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Psalms of Solomon, &c.). 
It is hard to understand how anyone who is thoroughly familiar 
with the Psalter expression can assign it to the same period 
and atmosphere as any of the latter. They imitate and quote 
from the Psalter, just as the Psalter imitates and quotes from 
the Prophets. There are some lines of thinking and speaking, 
of course, that run unbroken through all three stages of devel- 
opment. But there is also a distinct progress or transforma- 
tion of thought going on, ; 

In the latest period of Judaic literature a characteristic 
feature is the centering of expectation upon some individual, 
either one actually in command or an ideal personage yet to 
come. This is the last stage in the growth of the Messianic 
ideal. Although something like this may not have been wholly 
wanting earlier, I believe that in the Psalter the dominant 
conception is that of Israel itself as “royal”, or, at least, as 
constituting the royal line, so that to it the ancient promises 
are to be applied. The forms of expression imply that this 
ideal was personified, so that it was ready to be transferred 
to actual individuals. I believe that it was the vigor of the 
Maccabaean revolution, with its disclosure of the gifts of indi- 
viduals to become leaders in action, like the “judges” of the 
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olden time, that did most to push the conception forward into 
its final personal form—that in which it stood at the time 
when Christ appeared. These late captains and statesmen 
were hailed as both kings and priests, thus uniting the tradi- 
tions of Judah on the one hand and of Levi on the other. But 
back of all this lay a profound sense that in some w ay. God 
had committed to Jsrael a portion of His own regal dignity, 
so that the ideal Israel was not only the inheritor of the 
promises, but even a sort of incarnate expression of the divine 
power and purpose. 
_ At this point we bring these Studies abruptly to a close 
It is obvious that they might be greatly prolonged, since there 
are various kinds of data of the lexical class that have not 
been touched, and all the problems that have been here taken 
up merit far more extensive discussion. As stated at the out- 
set, the one object of these articles is to call attention to 
certain phenomena that have not been as fully observed or 
reasoned upon as they deserve. Incidental to the display of 
these facts has been a considerable amount of comment from 
the writer’s own point of view. This comment is meant to be 
more illustrative than conclusive. It shows how one mind 
works in adjusting itself to the implications of the phenomena, 
but it is put forth without forgetting that other minds may 
work very differently. All that scientific method demands is 
that all essential facts shall be observed accurately and that 
hypotheses to explain them shall comport with the observations. 
Every serious student should welcome the indication of flaws 
in his observations or in his inductions. Until such indication 
is made he must rest in whatever conclusions he feels to be 
demanded. 

Accordingly, I venture to hold that lexical arguments suggest 

(1) that there is a widely diffused body of “liturgical” material 
scattered through the Psalter, including not only whole poems, 
as especially in Bks. [V-V, but many superimposed verses and 
passages, especially in Bks. I-[1I—this material being relatively 
late; ; 

(2) that, taken as a whole, the “David” poems represent 
the sentiment of an orthodox class that felt itself unjustly 
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persecuted for its opinions and practices, and that its most 
characteristic expressions are so located in the Psalter that we 
may infer that they, too, were superimposed upon a collection 
already existing (the D poems, for example, being generally 
later than the A and K poems); 

(3) that the phenomenon of Elohism apparently implies that 
the dest section of the Psalter is to be found in Bks. II-III, 
although the final editing was in the hands of a party that 
greatly exalted an extreme Yahwism; 

(4) that the moralistic strain illustrated by the acrostic poems 
and the peculiar nationalistic feeling expressed in the “ royal” 
poems give further indications of the complex situation of 
thought out of which the Psalter grew—both of these being 
imposed upon much already in existence, though not all of it 
being extremely late in date. 

In the attempt to reason from the multitude of lexical 
data by which the several constituents of the Psalter are 
distinguished from one another, and also to compare them 
with similar data in other parts of the Old Testament, on the 
one hand, and in various extra-canonical books, on the other, 
we find ourselves more or less driven to the hypothesis that. 
the Psalter largely represents the situations and the sentiments 
of a period relatively late in the post-exilic history, preferably 
the third century B. C. It must be late enough to allow for 
the development of a strong social and national self-conscious- 
ness, and for the incoming of a powerful external influence 
like that of Hellenism. It must not be so late as to raise 
difficulties in allowing time before the LXX translation was 
made, or in providing for the further evolution of parties and 
views that is indicated in extra-canonical writings. All weight 
must be given to the necessity for time in which these poems 
could not only be collected, but be recognized as canonical 
(probably through long-continued iteration in social worship). 
All weight must also be given to the absence in the Psalter 
of clear signs of the existence of just those political and 
religious parties that are conspicuous in the late second and 
the first centuries B. C. These considerations tell strongly 
against any extreme form of the Maccabaean hypothesis for 
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the Psalter, if they do not preclude that hypothesis in any 
form. But the Psalter is certainly not very far removed, 
except in a small proportion of its poems, from the Macca- 
baean time. Its tone and expression have enough similarity 
to later writing to suggest that it mainly represents a period 
preparatory to that of the Maccabees. Does not the third 
century B. C. meet the requirements of the problem? If so, 
then the Psalter is an invaluable source of information for a 
period otherwise extremely dark and uncertain. This general 
opinion can be held, of course, in such a way as not to stand 
in the way of recognizing any poems or parts of poems in the 
Psalter as representing much earlier periods, as far back as 
the Exile or even beyond. But the further back we go, the 
more stringently must we require that the evidence of antiquity 
shall be clear and definite. 
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The Cock in the Old Testament 


JOHN P. PETERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


N tracing the history of the domestic fowl, one is commonly 

confronted with the statement that there is no mention of the 
cock in the Old Testament, although it is evident, from the New 
Testament, that, in the first century of our era, it was a familiar 
and well-known bird in Palestine. 

According to Rabbinic interpretation, however, the cock is 
mentioned twice in the Old Testament. The earlier of these 
two passages is Isaiah 2217, the prophecy against Shebna, the 
Grand Vizier. The word here interpreted cock is the familiar 
Hebrew word 33, which regularly means “man” and more 


particularly “man as strong, distinguished from women, children 
and non-combatants, whom he is to defend; chiefly poetic,” — 
so the Brown-Driver-Briggs-Gesenius. 


This passage is a somewhat difficult one to translate. The 
‘32 has been introduced in a perplexing manner, apparently 
with the intention of a sort of a pun on the word QP in the 
preceding verse.1 Commentators, practically without exception, 
regard the word as having here its regular meaning. The Greek 
translators so interpreted it and apparently also the Syriac and 
Targum. Jerome, however, translates it by gallus gallinaceus, 
evidence that at his time the Rabbinical tradition was well 
established, as indeed it may be verified from extant sources. 
Elsewhere in Rabbinical literature it has the same meaning, 
according to Jastrow, who cites Yoma I. 8, 20°; Y. Shek. V, 484 
bot.; and perhaps Y. Suce. V, 55°. 

! For fuller discussion of this passage cf. my article on The Cock in 
JAOS., 1914. 
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Presumably the meaning cock was given to the word in 
Rabbinical literature as a derivation from the sense “male”.2 It 
was the obscurity of the passage which led to the interpretation 
of the word here in this unusual sense by the Rabbinical exegetes. 
There is no good ground, however, for attributing the meaning 
“cock” to the word 133 in classical Hebrew, or to suppose that 
the cock was known by this name until some time after the 
commencement of our era. 

The second passage in which, according to the Rabbinical inter- 
preters, the cock is mentioned, is Job 3836. The word here used 
is YY. This word is an dra Neyduevov. The general sense of 
the passage is apparent from the context, which is a description 
of the “ordinances of the heavens,” and more particularly of the 
workings of the clouds, the waters, the lightnings, &c. The 
corresponding word in the first half of the verse is AiT®, which 
occurs in one other passage in the Bible, Psalm 51s, where it is 
translated, apparently correctly, “inward parts” and has for its 
correspondent DMD, “secret”. In our passage IM appears to 
mean those things which are hidden behind the clouds, in the 
inwards of the clouds, and its parallel, ‘3Y, in the second half 
of the verse, would have substantially the same meaning. It is 
translated in the English Bible “heart” (A. V.), “mind” (R. V.), 
with the suggestion in the margin of “meteor”. This verse evi- 
dently caused much difficulty at an early date. The Septuagint 
rendering is a fanciful guess, showing plainly inability to trans- 
late. Jerome renders IY y gallus, evidence that by his time the 
Rabbinic interpretation had been accepted. The whole context 
of the passage makes this translation quite impossible; it simply 
converts the verse into nonsense. 

Jastrow, in his Dictionary of the Targumim, gives the word 
as meaning “cock”, with a feminine form N3Y meaning “hen”, 
but the passages quoted by him mention the word as a sort of 
curiosity in nomenclature, said to be used for the cock in some 
other place, Rome, Arabia, &c. In classical Hebrew certainly 
OY did not mean “cock”, and the context proves that the cock 
is not mentioned in Job 38 36.3 


2 According to Jastrow it sometimes means male member. 
3 For fuller discussion and for origin of this interpretation cf. JAOS., 1914. 
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There is, however, a passage in the Old Testament in which 
the cock is mentioned, which has been strangely overlooked by 
commentators and lexicographers. The passage in question is 
Prov 30 29-31. This is one of the collection of “three and four” 
riddles contained in that chapter. The Hebrew text, as it has 
come down to us in the Masoretic recension, is manifestly imper- 
fect. It reads as follows:— 


nab "2D AYDW) IWS "ao aD mwow 
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The first two verses are complete and intelligible: — 


Three there be stately of march and four stately in going. 
The lion, lord of beasts, that turneth before none. 


There should be, according to the analogy of the other riddles 
in this collection, besides the lion, three other creatures “stately 
of march”, and symmetry requires that these should be described 
in lines in general of the same length and character as that 
describing the lion. There are, in fact, three creatures mentioned. 
The first is the WU. This word, an drag Aeyouevor, the 
Brown-Driver-Briggs-Gesenius derives from Mf meaning “press”, 
“compress”. It is followed by the Hebrew word for loins, DY. 
The creature named has commonly been supposed to be described 
by these two words as “pressed together” or “well girt in the 
loins”. The Brown-Driver-Briggs-Gesenius suggests for this 
alleged animal the greyhound or war-horse, but notes that the 
older versions make it the “cock” and the Talmud the “raven”. 
Further it notes that in New Hebrew the word ‘YYIt means 
“starling”, except in this passage, where it is interpreted as 
“war-horse’”. In Aramaic it means “starling’”. A similar word 


appears in Arabic, 3 244, With the same sense, but is probably 


a loan-word. The modern interpreters in general render the 
two words DX) WY “greyhound”, “war-horse” or “well girt 
in the loins”, except Toy in the Siternationsl Commentary, who 
strangely omits this line altogether. 
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With regard to the third creature who marches well, there is 
no question. The word YN is good Hebrew for “he-goat”; but 
the whole of the remainder of the line after the word he-goat, 
which should describe his march or the reason for including him 
in the riddle, is omitted. 

The fourth creature is the king, but the words that follow, 
jay mipos, make no sense whatever. Indeed, the first of them 
is not a word, but a collection of letters, so that Geiger thought 
it to be the proper name, Alcimus, and hence assigned the pro- 
verb to the Maccabaean period. Toy renders “the he-goat”, 
with a series of dashes for the rest of that line, and “a king”, 
with a similar series of dashes for the remainder of that line. 
Others have interpreted the last line as “the king against whom 
there is no rising’, or “the king when his army is with him”. 
The Brown-Driver-Briggs-Gesenius inclines, apparently, to the 


latter meaning, equating mipox with the Arabic ri] “people”, 
and translating it “band of soldiers”. Others have suggested 
that DIpos is a textual error for OOK. 

The Greek, Syriac and Targum, the latter practically a dupli- 
cate in this passage of the Syriac, give an entirely intelligible 
text for these three verses, hopelessly defective in the Hebrew, 
and one to the correctness of which the remains of the Hebrew 
text seem to me to testify in the most unmistakeable manner. 
The Greek text reads: 


4 ° J ~ ’ 
Kai aXexTwp eurepitaTav Onrevas evrbuxos 


Kai tpayos iyyovpevos atroNiov 


Kai Bacireis dnunyopav év Over, 
The Peshitto Syriac: 


ih Aus Naijleoy Ladio 
Re waza jly Lalo 
Jsasas Mus Ssawy [odo 


The Targum: 


‘SIN AMI Saw kDaN 
N13 3 OMT xen 
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The three agree, and may be translated as follows: — 


«And the cock, strutting pompously among the hens; 
“And the he-goat, leader of the flock; 
“And a king that (standeth and‘) speaketh among his people.” 


Nd of the word OND in the first line of the Masoretic text 
of verse 31 is a fragment of the participial form of a hithpael 
verb. WY, the last word of the last line, is correct in the Hebrew 
and simply mispointed. TY “with him’, for SAY “his people”. 
The second word of the last line, DION, as testified by the 
Targum, contains some part of the verb Oi, to rise. For this 
we have also the testimony of the Vulgate version: Nec est rex 
qui resistat et. In the other two lines of verse 31 the Vul- 
gate reads gallus succinctus lumbos; et aries, following the 
Masoretic text. It would appear that by Jerome’s time the 
Masoretic text had become, so far at least as the first and second 
lines of verse 31 are concerned, mutilated and unintelligible’, 
as at present; but still the tradition remained that the cock was 
the creature named in the first line. 

I think the evidence is sufficient to justify the translation of 
‘YT! in the first line of verse 31 as cock. With this compare also 


the Arabic yoyo or yey? “cock”. “WT and yoyo are both 
words of the onomatapoetic type, and indicating the sound made 
by a bird. Originally probably such words were applicable to 
more than one bird. Ultimately the Hebrew and Aramaic words 
were applied to the starling; the similar Arabic onomatapoeticon 
was applied to the cock. 

Presumably this passage dates tie knowledge of the cock among 
the Hebrews and in Palestine as early as the third century B. C. 

So far as archeological remains are concerned, the earliest 
evidence of the cock in Palestine or Syria is the Chthonic cock 
found by Dr. Thiersch and myself in the painted tombs in the 
Necropolis at Marissa. °® 

4 Only in the Targum. 

5 For the reason of the elision and consequent mutilation of the 
Hebrew text cf. article in JAOS. 


6 I am indebted to Dr. Richard Gottheil for some kind help in the 
Aramaic and Arabic references. 
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An Assyrian Illustration to the Book of Jubilees 


N the Publications of the Babylonian Section of the Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania Prof. A. T. Clay has published 
a reproduction and description of an Assyrian plow drawn by 
two oxen and attended by a gang of three men, one of whom is 
engaged at a funnel-shaped apparatus at the side of the plow; 




















TOTTI 


this contrivance is doubtless a seeder, the seed being fed through 
into the turned up furrow. The seal belongs to the 14th century 
B.C. Similar representations are found on monuments of Sen- 
nacherib and Esarhaddon, and this kind of plow still remains in 
use in Syria. 

The device illustrates a hitherto obscure passage in the Book 
of Jubilees. In the 11th chapter of this book is described a 
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plague of ravens sent in Terah’s day, which devoured the seed 
before it was turned into the earth by the plow. Then upon 
Abraham’s birth, he was able to avert the birds by his mere 
word, and subsequently (to quote Charles’ translation) “taught 
those who made implements for oxen, the artificers in wood, and 
they made a vessel above the ground, facing the frame of the 
plow, in order to put the seed thereon, and the seed fell down 
therefrom upon the share of the plow, and was hidden in the 
earth, and they no longer feared the ravens. And after this 
manner they made vessels above the ground on all the frames 
of the plows, and they sowed and tilled all the ground, accord- 
ing as Abraham commanded them, and they no longer feared 
the birds.” 
University of Pennsylvania. 


James A. Montgomery. 


A Hebrew Folksong 


N his volume on Isaiah, Chapters I-X X XTX, in the Inter- 

national Critical Commentary, the Rev. George Buchanan 
Gray, D. D., thus describes the passage Chapter ITI 18-23 (p. 72): 
“A catalogue of one-and-twenty articles of women’s finery: 
probably a prose addition to the poem: see small print n. above. 
Some of the terms are of uncertain meaning, and it is therefore 
difficult to say whether the catalogue is carefully compiled with- 
out any principle of arrangement, or an artistically constructed 
list.” In the Journat of this Society for 1885, under the title 
“Two Fragments of Hebrew Popular Melodies”, I printed this 
passage in its verse form. Without comment and remark I 
venture to reproduce that poem here: 


OsIwMm oO'swM DOA 
mbyam anwm maps 
nyysm OMSST 


Dwnom was "ns oONwpA[] 
() ANT vor mya 
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Mmnpyam mayyom msdn 
Dssom oan] So 71) 
OTT Mp7) 


It is so perfectly evident and unmistakeable a poem that there 
really is no excuse for the failure of the author of a commentary 
on Isaiah to recognize it as such, instead of describing it as “a 
prose addition to the poem”, even if he does not read the 
JOURNAL OF Brenicat Lirzrature. As I pointed out in the 
note referred to, it was probably originally “a popular song, 
satirizing female dress”. There is at least one other instance of 
the use by Isaiah of popular songs as texts for his prophecies, 
namely, Isaiah 51 and 2, to which reference is also made in the 
same note, and which again Gray misunderstands. 


New York City. 
John P. Peters. 
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